THE SECOND 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Time and place of writing the Epistle. 


Tere has been much diversity of sentiment on the question when this 
epistle was written. That it was written at Rome, and when the apostle 
was imprisoned there, is the unanimous opinion of all who have written on 
the epistle, and indeed is apparent on the face of it; see chap. i. 8, 16; iv. 
6. But whether it was written during his first imprisonment there, or dur- 
ing a second imprisonment, is a question, on which critics even now are by 
no means agreed. The most respectable names may be found on each side 
of this question, though the common opinion has been that it was during a 
second imprisonment. Of this opinion are Mosheim, Michaelis, Benson, 
Mill, Macknight, Le Clerc, Paley, Stuart, Clarke, and Doddridge. The 
reasons for this may be seen at length in Hug’s Introduction, pp. 761—763, 
Macknight, and in Paley’s Hore Pauline. Dr. Lardner, Baronius, Wit- 
sius, Lightfoot, Hammond, Hug, Hemsen, and others, maintain that it was 
written during the first imprisonment, and that it was sent about the same 
time as the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Phile- 
mon. The reasons for this opinion may be found in Hug’s Introduction, 
pp. 556—559, and in Lardner, vol. vi. pp. 88—72. It is not consistent with 
the design of these Notes to go at length into an examination of this ques- 
tion, and it is not material in order to an exposition of the epistle. 

After considering the reasonings of Lardner and Hug to prove that this 
epistle was written during Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome—that is, as 
they suppose, during his only imprisonment there, and not long after the 
first epistle was written—it seems to me still that there are insuperable dif- 
ficulties in such a view, and that the evidence is clear that it was during 
a second imprisonment, The reasons for this are briefly the following : 

(1.) In the epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon, written during his 
first imprisonment, Paul confidently looked forward to a release, and to a 
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speedy departure from Rome. In this, he had no such expectation. Thus, 
he tells the Philippians (ii. 24), “I trust in the Lord, that I myself shall 
come shortly ;” see also chap. i. 24. In the epistle to Philemon (ver. 22), 
he says, ‘‘ But withal prepare me also a lodging: for I trust that through 
your prayers I shall be given unto you.” In this epistle, however, the 
author had no such expectation ; chap. iv. 6, “‘ For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
iaid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 

({2.) In chap. iv. 16, the apostle uses the following language: “ At my first 
answer, no man stood with me, but all forsook me.” It is true that this 
may refer to a hearing which he had had before Nero during the same im- 
prisonment at Rome in which this second epistle was written ; but the most 
natural interpretation is to suppose that he had had one hearing, and had 
been discharged, and that the imprisonment of which he speaks in this epistle 
was a second one. This seems to me to be confirmed by what he says in 
the next verse : “ Notwithstanding, the Lord stood with me, and strength- 
ened me ; that by me the preaching might be fully known, and that all the 
Gentiles might hear ; and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 
Here it appears (a) that he had been delivered, on that occasion, from 
death—* I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion,” which is equivalent 
to saying that he was discharged ; (6) that after that discharge he was per- 
mitted to preach the gospel—‘“ that by me the preaching might be fully 
known ;” (c) that he had been permitted after that to travel and preach— 
“and that all the Gentiles might hear,” which is just such an expression as 
he would use on the supposition that he had heen discharged, and been per- 
mitted to go abroad and preach the gospel extensively, and is not such an 
expression as he could have used if he had been imprisoned but once. 

(8.) The expression occurring in chap. iv. 20, “ Erastus abode at Corinth,” 
implies that he had made a second journey to Rome. ‘The word rendered 
‘‘abode'"—usivv—is such as would be used where two were travelling to- 
gether, and where one of them chose to remain at a certain place. It im- 
plies that, at the time referred to, the two were together, and that one chose 
to go on, and the other to remain. But it is capable of very clear proof 
that, when Paul was sent to Rome by Festus (Acts xxvi. xxvii.), he did not 
stop at Corinth; and if Erastus had been with him then, he would have 
passed by that place with him on his way to Rome. Further, when Paul 
left Corinth, as related in Acts xx., on his way to Jerusalem, Timothy was 
with him. This is the last time that Paul is mentioned as having been at 
Corinth before coming to Rome, and there could have been no need of in- 
forming Timothy of the fact that Erastus remained there, if this were so, 
because that fact would be known to Timothy as well as Paul. Besides, 
that departure from Corinth took place some five years before Paul wrote 
this second epistle to Timothy ; and what would be the use of his reminding 
Timothy of this after so long an interval? It is clear, moreover, that Paul 
refers to some recent transaction. LHe is urging Timothy to use all diligence 
to come to him before winter ; that is,as soon as possible ; chap. iv. 21. 
But how could it be a reason for this urgency to say that, some five years 
before, he had been forsaken by one fellow-labourer, and had been obliged 
to leave another one sick on the way ? 

(4.) Similar remarks may be made respecting what Paul says in the close 
of the same verse (chap. iv. 20): ‘“‘ Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.” 
Paul, when sent by Festus to Rome, did not stop at Miletus ; for the course 
which the ship took on that occasion is minutely described (Acts xxvii.), 
and there is every certainty that there can be that it did not put in at that 
place. The time, then, to which Paul must refer here, unless he made a 
second journey to Rome after he had been once discharged, must have been 
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several ycars before ; certainly as far back as when he took leave of the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, as recorded in Acts xx. But this was about 
five years before ; and what would have been the pertinency of informing 
Timothy that, some five years before, he had left a fellow-labourer sick there, 
as a reason why he should then hasten to Rome as soon as possible? It was 
evidently a recent occurrence to which the apostle refers here; and the only 
natural supposition is, that, not long before his arrival at Rome, he had 
parted with both these friends, and now needed, in consequence, especially 
the presence of Timothy. Of course, if this be so, Paul must have made 
another circuit through these countries, of which the Acts of the Apostles 
gives us no account, and which must have been after his first imprisonment 
It is true that Hug suggests that the word rendered “I have left’— 
dataov—may be in the third person plural, and may be rendered “ they 
have left.” But, who left him there? We are not told; and as “nothing 
is suggested in the context which would supply us with a subject of the verb 
in the third person plural, we are led naturally to construe it of the first 
person singular, and, consequently, to apply it to Paul.”’—Prof. Stuart, in 
Hug’s Intro. 

(5.) With this supposition of a second and recent journey, agrees the pas- 
sage in 2 ‘Tim. iv. 13, “ The cloak which I left at Troas with Carpus, when 
thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, but especially the parchments.” 
This evidently refers to some recent affair. Can it be believed that these 
had been there for some five years, and that Paul had not needed them be- 
fore? He was two years at Cesarea. Ile had abundant opportunity of 
sending for them. An article of wearing apparel, or books to study, or his 
own writings, he would be likely to need long before, and it is highly impro- 
bable that he should have suffered them to remain during this long period 
without sending for them. 

(6.) In the epistles which were written during Paul’s first imprisonment, 
certain persons are referred to as being then with him, who are in this epistle 
mentioned as absent. It is almost beyond a doubt that the epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, were written during 
Paul's first imprisonment at Rome; see the Introduction to those epistles. In 
the epistle to the Colossians (i. 1), Timothy is mentioned as being then with 
the apostle. When this was written, of course he was absent. In the same 
epistle, Mark is mentioned as with Paul, and unites with him in the saluta- 
tion to the Colossians (chap. iv. 10); when this epistle was written, he was 
absent, for ‘Timothy is ordered to bring him with him (chap. iv.11). Demas 
was then with him (Col. iv. 14); now he was absent, for Paul says, “ Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present world, and is departed unto 
Thessalonica;” chap. iv. 10. ‘These circumstances make it quite clear that 
the second epistle to Timothy was not written during the imprisonment at 
Rome in which the epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, d&c., were 
written, unless a change had taken place in the circumstances of the apostle, 
which we have no reason to suppose occurred. The probability, then, seems 
to be strong, that the apostle was imprisoned there a second time, and that 
the things referred to in this epistle occurred then. 

(7.) To these circumstances should be added the fact, that many of the 
Fathers say that Paul was liberated from his first imprisonment, and after- 
wards travelled extensively in preaching the gospel. This testimony is 
borne by Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others; see Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, and Lives of the Apostles, by D. F. Bacon, New Haven, pp. 619— 
621.—If the supposition of a second imprisonment at Rome, during which 
this epistle was written, is correct, then it was written probably not far from 
the year 65. Lardner, however, who supposes it was written during the first 
imprisonment, places its date in May, A. D. 61; Hug, aiso, in the same 
year. 
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§ 3. The Place where Timothy ae when the Epistle was addressed 
to him. 


There can be little doubt that Timothy was at Ephesus at the time when 
this epistle was addressed to him. The evidence for this opinion is thus 
stated by Lightfoot and others.—(1.) Paul directs Timothy to salute the 
household of Onesiphorus, chap. iv. 19. But it 1s evident, from chap. i. 18, 
that Onesiphorus was an Ephesian, and, as the direction is to salute his 
“‘ household,” it may be argued with the more certainty that Timothy was 
then at Ephesus, the ordinary residence of the family of Onesiphorus. 
(2.) He directs Timothy to take ‘roas in the way as he came to him at 
Rome (chap. iv. 18), which was the way that Paul had gone to Ephesus 
(2 Cor. ii, 12; Acts xx. 5), thus showing that this was the usual route of 
travel, and was a way which Timothy would naturally take in passing 
from Ephesus to Rome. It is true that this does not absolutely prove that 
he was at Ephesus,—since, if he had been in any other part of the western 
portion of Asia Minor, the direction would have been the same—but it is a 
slight circumstance corroborating others. (3.) He warns him to beware of 
Alexander (chap. iv. 14), who we know was an Ephesian ;—1 Tim. i. 20; 
Acts xix. 33. (4.) In chap. iv. 9, he gives direction to Timothy to come 
to him as soon as possible, and then adds (ver. 12), “‘ Tychicus have I sent 
to Ephesus.”’ From this it would seem that one reason why he wished him 
then to come was, that he had appointed one to occupy his place there, so 
that he could leave without injury to the cause. But it would seem also 
probable that Paul was not in the habit of calling away a labourer from an 
important station without supplying his place. Thus, in ‘Titus iii. 12, he 
says, “‘ When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or ‘I'ychicus, be diligent to 
come unto me.” It may thence be inferred that Timothy was at Ephesus 
at the time when Paul wrote to him, and that he had taken care that his 
place should not be left vacant, by the appointment of Tychicus to fill it 
when he should leave. (5.) It may be added, that the errors and vices 
which Timothy is directed to oppose, are the same which are referred to in 
the first epistle, and it may be hence inferred that he was at the same place. 

How long Timothy had been in Ephesus is not certainly known, and is 
not material to be known in order to a proper understanding of the epistle. 
Tt does not appear, from the Acts, that he was with Paul during the two 
years in which he was in Caesarea, nor during his voyage to Rome; yet it 
is certain that he was in Rome when Paul wrote to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, and to Philemon, because he is named in the titles to those 
epistles. In Heb. xiii. 23, Paul says that Timothy was ‘set at liberty,” 
or, more probably, “sent away” (see Notes on that verse), but to what place 
he had gone is not mentioned. Nothing would be more natural, however, 
than that he should visit Ephesus again, and it is not improbable that Paul 
would leave him there when he again visited Rome. 


§ 3. The occasion on which the Epistle was written. 


The epistle was evidently written when the apostle was expecting soon to 
be put to death; chap. iv.6—8. The main object of writing it seems to 
have been to request Timothy to come to him as speedily as possible ; chap. 
iv. 9. But, in doing this, it was natural that Paul should accompany the 
request with such counsel as Timothy needed, and such as it was proper for 
Paul to give in probably the last letter that he would write to him. The 
particular reason why the apostle desired the presence of ‘Timothy seems to 
have been, that nearly all the others on whom he might have supposed he 
could rely in a time of trial, had left him. Thus he says that Demas had 
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forsaken him; Crescens had gone to Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia, and 
Tychicus he had himself sent to Ephesus; chap. iv. 10—12. No one re- 
mained with him but Luke (chap. iv. 11), and he was, therefore, desirous 
that Timothy and Mark should be with him; chap. iv. 11. Le did not ask 
their presence merely that they might sustain him in his trials, but that they 
might aid him in the work of the ministry (chap. iv. 11), for it would seem 
that all hope of doing good in Rome was not closed. 

If the view of the time when this epistle was written which has Leen taken 
in this introduction, is correct, and if this is the last epistle which was written 
by the apostle Paul before his martyrdom, then it occupies a very important 
place in sacred canon, and is invested with great interest. It may be re- 
garded as the dying counsels of the most eminent of the apostles to one who 
had just entered on the ministerial life. We should read it with the interest 
with which we do the last words of the great and the good. ‘Then we feel 
that every word which they utter has a weight which demands attention. 
We feel that, whatever a man might do at other times, he will not trifle 
then.— We feel that, having little time to express his wishes, he will select 
topics that lie nearest his heart, and that he deems most important. There 
is no more interesting position in which we can be placed, than when we 
sit down at such a man's feet, and listen to his parting counsels, Toa young 
minister of the gospel, therefore, this epistle is invaluable; to any and every 
Christian, it cannot fail to be a matter of interest to listen to the last words 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, and to ponder his last written testimony 
in favour of that religion to the promulgation of which he had devoted his 
talents and his life. 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY 


CHAPTER I. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 
The principal design of this chap- 


ter is to exhort Timothy to stead- 
fastness and fidelity as a Christian 
and a minister ; and to entreat him 
to adhere to the truth, and live as 


Ito the 4 promise of life which is in 
pre L, an apostle of Jesus Christ | Christ Jesus, 
by the will of God, according| 


a Ep.3.6. 


mother and grandmother, and assures 
him of his belief that their efforts to 
train him up in the ways of religion 
had not been in vain. (2.) He urges 
various considerations to induce him 
not to turn away from that holy pur- 
pose to which he had devoted himself. 


became a Christian, in the midst of; The considerations which he urges, 


all the temptations by which he was 
surrounded, and while so many were 
turning away from the Christian 
faith. Timothy was young ; he was 
exposed, like others, to trials; he 
could not be unaware that not a few 
had apostatized ; he knew that his 
father in Christ was in bonds, and 
he was liable to become dishearten- 
ed, or to be led astray. In these 
circumstances, the apostle seems to 
have resolved to place before him 
strong reasons to induce him to de- 
vote himself steadfastly to the cause 
of religion, and not to allow those 
things which might tend to alienate 
him from Christianity to have any 
effect on his mind. After the usual 
salutations, therefore (ver. 1, 2), he 
proceeds to present these considera- 
tions to the mind of Timothy: (1.) 
He commences the chapter with 
delicate praise of his young friend 
—one of the most happy methods 
of inducing him to persevere in the 
course of life on which he had en- 
tered; ver. 3—5. We naturally 
desire to perfect that in which we 
already excel ; we feel encouraged 
for future efforts in a cause in which 
we have already been successful. 
The apostle, therefore, reminds Tim- 
othy of the manner in which he had 
been ttained; of the piety of his 


are these: (a) he had been solemnly 
consecrated to the work of preaching 
the gospel, ver. 6; (6) God had im- 
parted to him, as to others, a spirit of 
love and power, and a sound mind, 
ver. 7; (c) the grace of God had 
called him to his great work, and he 
possessed that gospel by which life 
and immortality are brought to light, 
ver.8—11; (d) Paul urges his own 
example, and says that, amidst all his 
own trials, he had never seen occasion 
to be ashamed of the gospel, ver.12— 
14; and (¢) he reminds Timothy that 
all his other friends in Asia had turn- 
ed away from him, specifying two of 
them, and urges him, therefore, to 
maintain a steadfast attachment to 
the principles which he had professed, 
ver. 15. (3.) The chapter closes with 
the expression of an earnest prayer 
that the Lord would bless the family 
of Onesiphorus, and with a grateful 
mention of his kindness to him, ver. 
16—18. 

1. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
Notes, Rom.i.1. J By the will of 
God. Called to be an apostle in ac- 
cordance with the divine will and pur- 
pose ; Notes, Gal.i.1. (| According 
to the promise of life which isin Christ 
Jesus, In accordance with the great 
promise of eternal life through the 
Saviour; that is, he was called to be 
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2 To Timothy, my dearly be- 
loved son: Grace, mercy, and 
peace, from God the Father and 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

3 I thank God, whom I ® serve 
from my forefathers with pure con- 


science, ° that without ceasing I 
@1Ti.1.2.  »b Ac. 23.1. ¢ He.13.18. 


an apostle to carry out the great pur- 
pose of human salvation ; comp Eph. 
iii. 6. God has made a promise of 
life to mankind through faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and it was with reference 
to this that he was called to the apos- 
tleship. 

2. To Timothy, my dearly beloved 
son; Notes, 1 Tim. i. 2. J Grace, 
mercy, and peace, &c.; see Notes on 
Rom. i. 7. 

3. Ithank God, whom I serve from 
my forefathers. Paul reckoned among 
his forefathers the patriarchs and the 
holy men of former times, as being of 
the same nation with himself, though 
it may be that he also included his 
more immediate ancestors, who, for 
anything known to the contrary, may 
have been distinguished examples of 
piety. His own parents, it iscertain, 
took care that he should be trained up 
in the ways of religion ; comp. Notes 
on Phil. iii. 4, 6; Acts xxvi. 4, 6. 
The phrase “from my forefathers,” 
probably means, after the example of 
my ancestors. He worshipped the 
same God; he held substantially the 
same truths; he had the same hope 
of the resurrection and ofimmortality ; 
he trusted to thesame Saviour having 
come, on whom they relied as about 
to come. His was not, therefore, a 
different religion from theirs; it was 
the same religion carried out and 
perfected. The religion of the Old 
Testament and the New is essentially 
the same ; see Notes on Acts xxiii. 6. 
{ With pure conscience; see Notes on 
Acts xxiii.1. That without ceasing; 
comp. Notes on Rom. xii. 12; 1 Thess. 
v.17. (| Lhave remembrance of thee 
in my pavers night and day; see 
Notes, Phil. i. 3, 4. 

4. Greatly desiring to see thee ; see 
chap. iv. 9. 21. It was probably on 
account of this earnest desire that 
this epistle was written. He wished 
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have remembrance of thee in my 
prayers night and day ; 

4 Greatly desiring 4 to see thee, 
being mindful of thy tears, that I 
may be filled with joy ; 

5 When I call to remembrance 


the unfeigned faith ¢ that is in thee, 
d chap. 4.921, e1 Ti. 4.6. 


to see him, not only on account of 
the warm friendship which he had for 
him, but because he would be useful 
to him in his present circumstances ; 
see Intro.,§ 3. {J Being mindful of 
chy tsers. Alluding probably to the 
tears which he shed at parting from 
him. The occasion to which he re- 
fers is not mentioned ; but nothing is 
more probable than that Timothy 
would weep when separated from such 
a father and friend. It is not wrong 
thus to weep, for religion is not in- 
tended to make us stoics or savages. 
Q That I may be filled with joy. By 
seeing you again. It is easy to im- 
agine what joy it would give Paul, 
then a prisoner, and forsaken by 
nearly all his friends, and about to 
die, to see a friend whom he loved as 
he did this young man. Learn hence, 
that there may be very pure and 
warm friendship between an old and 
young man, and that the warmth of 
true friendship is not diminished by 
the near prospect of death. 

5. When I call to remembrance the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee ; Notes, 
1 Tim. i.5. On the faith of Timothy, 
see Notes on 1 Tim. iv.6. J Which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois. 
That is, the same faith dwelt in her ; 
or, she was a sincere believer in 
Christ. It would seem probable, 
from this, that she was the first of 
the family who had been converted. 
In the Acts of the apostles (xvi. 1), 
we have an account of the family of 
Timothy :—‘ Then came he to Derbe 
and Lystra; and behold a certain 
disciple was there, named Timotheus, 
the son of a certain woman which was 
a Jewess, and believed; but his father 
was a Greek.’ In this account no 
mention is made of the grandmother 
Lois, but there is no improbability in 
supposing that Paul was better ac- 
quainted with the family than Luke, 
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which dwelt first in thy grandmo-| 6 Wherefore I put thee in re- 
ther Lois, and thy mother ¢ Eu-|membrance that thou stir up the 
nice ; and I am persuaded that in| gift of God ® which isin thee by 
thee also. the putting on of my hands, 


a Ac. 16.1. b1 Ti.4.14. 


There is, at any rate, no There is, at any rate, no contradic- which God has ‘which: God has bestowed upon us, 
tion between the two accounts; but| they do not grow of their own accord, 


the one confirms the other, and the | but need to be cultivated by our own 
“ undesigned coincidence” furnishes | personal care. § Which is in thee 
an argument for the authenticity of | by the putting on of my hands. ie 
both. See Paley’s Hore Pauline, | connection with the presbytery ; 
in loc. As the mother of Timothy | Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 14. This heeves 
was a Hebrew, it is clear that his | that Paul took part in the ordination 
grandmother was also. Nothing more | of Timothy; but it does not prove 
is known of her than is here mention- | either that he performed the duty 
ed. { And in thy mother Eunice. | alone, or that the “ ordaining virtue,” 
In Acts xvi. 1, it is said that the | whatever that was, was imparted by 
mother of Timothy was “a Jewess, | him only; for (1.) it isexpressly said 
and believed :” but her name is not | (1 Tim. iv.14), that he was ordained 
mentioned. ‘This shows that Paul by the laying on of the hands of the 
was acquainted with the family, and | presbytery, of which Paul was doubt- 
that the statement in the epistle to | less one; and (2.) the language here 
Timothy was not forged from the ac- | used, “ bythe putting onof my hands,” 
count in the Acts. Here is another | is just such as Paul, or any other one 
“undesigned coincidence.” In the|of the presbytery, would use in re- 
history in the Acts, nothing is said of! ferring to the ordination of Timothy, 
the father, except that he was “a/| though they were all regarded as on 
Greek, but it is implied that he|alevel. It is such an expression as 
was not a believer. In the epistle | an aged Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
before us, nothing whatever is said of | tional, or Baptist minister would ad- 
him. But the piety of his mother | dress to a son whom he had assisted 
alone is commended, and it is fairly|to ordain. Nothing would be more 
implied that his father was not a be- | natural than to remind him that hie 
liever. This is one of those coincid- | own hands had been laid on him when 
ences on which Paley has constructed | he was set apart to the work of the 
his beautiful argument in the Hors | ministry. It would be in the nature 
Pauling in favour of the genuineness | of a tender, pathetic, and solemn ap- 
of the New Testament. peal, bringing all that there was in 
6. That thou stir up the gift of | his own character, age, and relation 
God. Gr., That thou kindle up as a| to the other, to bear on him, in order 
fre. The original word used here|to induce him to be faithful to his 
denotes the kindling of a fire, as by| trust. On other occasions, he would 
bellows, &c. Itis not uncommon to | naturally remind him that others had 
compare piety to a flame or a fire, | united with him in the act, and that 
and the image is one that is obvious | he had derived his authority through 
when we speak of causing that to/ the presbytery, just as Paul appeals 
burn more brightly. The idea is,!to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 14. But no 
that Timothy was to use all proper | one would now think of inferring from 
means to keep the flame of pure re- | this, that he meant to be understood 
ligion in the soul burning, and more : as saying that he alone had ordained 
particularly his zeal in the great cause | him, or that all the authority for 
to which he had been set apart. The, preaching the gospel had been im- 
agency of man himself is needful to | parted through his hands, and that 
keep the religion of the heart warm | those who were associated with him 
and glowing. Elowever rich the gifts only expressed ‘concurrence ;"’ that 
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7 For God hath not given us| Lord, nor of me his prisoner: 


the spirit of fear; @ but of power, 
b and of love, and of a sound 
mind. 

8 Be not thou therefore 


ashamed of the testimony of our 
@ Ro. 8.15; 1 John 4.18. 6 Lu.24.49. 


is, that their presence there was only 


an unmeaning ceremony. What was 
the “ gifs of God’’ which had been 
conferred in this way, Paul specifies 
in the next verse. It is “the spirit 
of power, and of love, and ofa sound 
mind.”’ The meaning is, that these 
had been conferred by God, and that 
the gift had been recognised by his 
ordination. It does not imply that 
any mysterious influence had gone 
from the hands of the ordainers, im- 
parting any holiness to Timothy which 
he had not before. 

4. For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear. A timorous and ser- 
vile spirit. This is said in order to 
encourage Timothy, who was not im- 
probably modest and diffident. { But 
of power. Power to encounter foes 
and dangers ; power to bear up under 
trials ; power to triumph in persecu- 
tions. ‘That is, itis the nature ofthe 
gospel to inspire the mind with holy 
courage; comp. however, Luke xxiv. 
49. (And of love. Love to God 
and to the souls of men. The tend- 
ency of this, also, is to “cast out 
fear’’ (1 John iv. 18), and to make 
themind bold and constant. Nothing 
will do more to inspire courage, to 
make a man fearless of danger, or 
ready to endure privation and per- 
secution, than love. The love of 
zountry, and wife, and children, and 
home, makes the most timid bold 
when they are assailed; and the love 
of Christ and of a dying world nerves 
the soul to great enterprises, and sus- 
tainsit in the deepest sorrows. {| And 
of a sound mind. The Greek word 

enotes one of sober mind ; a man of 
prudence and discretion. Thestate re- 
ferred to here is that in which the mind 
is well balanced, and under right in- 
fluences ; in which it sees things in 
their just proportions and relations ; 
in which it is not feverish and ex- 
cited, but when everything is in its 


but be thou partaker ¢ of the af- 
flictions of the gospel according 
to the power of God : 

9 Who hath saved 4 us, and 


ealled ¢ us with an holy calling, 
e Cohl.24. dMat.1.21.  ¢ Ro.8.28,30. 


proper place. It was this state of 
mind which Timothy was exhorted 
to cultivate; this which Paul re- 
garded as so necessary to the per- 
formance of the duties of his office. 
Tt is as needful now for the minister 
of religion as it was then. 

8. Be not thou therefore ashamed 
of the testimony of our. Lord. Do 
not be ashamed to bear your testi- 
mony to the doctrines taught by the 
Lord Jesus; John iii. 11, 32, 88; vii. 
7; comp. Acts x. 22; xx. 24; 1 Cor. 
i. 6; Rev. xxii. 16. Paul seems to 
have apprehended that Timothy was 
in some danger of being ashamed of 
this gospel, or of shrinking back from 
its open avowal in the trials and per- 
secutions to which he now sawit ex- 
posedhim. Nor of me his prisoner. 
Of the testimony which I have borne 
to the truth of the gospel. This pas- 
sage proves that, when Paul wrote 
this epistle, he was in confinement; 
comp. Eph. iii. 1; vi. 20; Phil. i. 138, 
14, 16; Col. iv. 3, 18; Philem. 9. 
Timothy knew that he had been 
thrown into prison on account of his 
love for the gospel. To avoid that 
himself, there might be some danger 
that a timid young man might shrink 
from an open avowal of his belief in 
the same system of truth. J But be 
thou partaker of the afflictions of 
the gospel. ‘The sufferings to which 
the profession of the gospel may ex- 
pose you; comp. Notes on Col. i. 24. 
{ According to the power of God. 
That is, according to the power 
which God gives to those who are 
afflicted on account of the gospel. 
The apostle evidently supposes that 
they who were subjected to trials on 
account of the gospel, might look for 
divine strength to uphold them, and 
asks him to endure those trials, rely- 
ing on that strength, and not on his 
own. 

9. Whohath saved us; Notes Matt 


A. D, 65.) 


not ¢ according to our works, but 

according to his own purpose 

band grace. which was given us 
a Tit.3.5. b De.7.7,8; Ep-1.9,11. 


i. 21. He has brought us into a state 
in which salvation is so certain, that 
Paul could speak of it as if it were 
already done. {And called us; Notes, 
Rom. viii. 28, 30. ( With an holy 
calling. A calling which is in its own 
nature holy, and which leads to holi- 
ness; comp. Notes on Eph. iv. 1; 
Phil. iii. 14; Heb. iii. 1. J Not ac- 
cording to our works; Titus iii. 5; 
Notes, Eph. ii. 8,9. The idea is, that 
our own works have nothing to do in 
inducing God to call us. As, when 
we become Christians, he does not 
choose us because of our works, so the 
eternal purpose in regard to our sal- 
vation could not have been formed 
because he foresaw that we would 
perform such works as would be a 
reason why he should choose us. The 
whole arrangement was irrespective 
of our deserts. { But according to 
his own purpose and grace; see Notes 
on Rom. ix. 11—138, 16; Eph. i. 4, 5. 
{ Which was given us in Christ Jesus, 
before the world began. That is, 
which he intended to give us, for it 
was not then actually given. The 
thing was so certain in the divine 
purposes, that it might be said to be 
already done ; comp. Notes, Rom. iv. 
17. 

10. But ts now made manifest. 
The purpose to save us was long 
concealed in the divine mind, but the 
Saviour came that he might make it 
known. Who hath abolished death. 
That is, he has made it so certain 
that death will be abolished, that it 
may be spoken of as already done. 
Jt is remarkable how often, in this 
chapter, Paul speaks of what God 
intends to do as so certain, that it 
may be spoken of as a thing that is 
already done. Inthe meaning of the 
expression here, see Notes on 1 Cor. 
xv. 54; comp. Notes on Heb. ii. 14. 
The meaning is, that, through the 
gospel, death will cease to reign, and 
over those who are saved there will 
be no such thing as we now under- 
stand by dying. QAnd hath brought 
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in Christ Jesus, before ° the world 
began ; 
10 But is now made manifest 
e Ep.i.4. 


life and immortality to light through 
the gospel. This is one of the great 
and glorious achievments of the gos- 
pel, and one of the things by which 
it is distinguished from every other 
system, The word rendered “hath 
brought to light ’’—gwriga—means to 
give light, to shine; then to give light 
to, to shine upon; and then to bring 
to light, to make known. Rob. Lex. 
The sense is, that these things were 
before obscure or unknown, and that 
they have been disclosed to us by the 
gospel. It is, of course, not meant 
that there were no intimations of 
these truths before, or that nothing 
was known of them—for the Old Tes- 
tament shed some light on them; but 
that they are fully disclosed to man 
in the gospel. It is there that all 
ambiguity arid doubt are removed, 
and that the evidence is so clearly 
stated as to leave no doubt on the sub- 
ject. The intimations of a future 
state, amongthe wisest of the heathen, 
were certainly very obscure, and their 
hopes very faint. The hope of a 
future state is styled by Cicero, Fu- 
turorum quoddam augurium sexcul- 
orum—a@ conjecture or surmise of fu- 
ture ages. Tusc. Q.1. Seneca says 
it is “that which our wise men do 
promise, but they donot prove.” Epis. 
102. Socrates, even at his death, 
said, “‘I hope to go hence to good 
men, but of that Iam not very con- 
fident ; nor doth it become any wise 
man to be positive that so it will be. 
I must now die, and you shall live; 
but which of us is in the better state, 
the living or the dead, God only 
knows.” Pliny says, ‘“ Neither soul 
nor body has any more sense after 
death, than before it was born.” 
Cicero begins his discourse on the 
subject with a profession that he in- 
tended to deliver nothing as fixed and 
certain, but only as probable, and as 
having some likelihood of truth, And, 
having mentioned the different senti- 
ments of philosophers, he concludes, 
— ‘Which of these opinions is true, 
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by the appearing ¢ of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
® death, and hath brought life 
° and immortality to light through 
the gospel: 

a 1 Pe.1.20. b 1 Co.15.54. 


some god must tell us; which is most 
like to truth, is a great question.” 
See Whitby, inloc. Such doubts ex- 
isted in regard to the immortality of 
the sow; but of the resurrection and 
future life of the body, they had no 
conception whatever ; comp. Acts xvii. 
32. With what propriety, then, may 
it be said that these doctrines were 
brought to light through the gospel ! 
Man would never have known them 
if it had not been for revelation. 
The word “life,” here, refers undoubt- 
edly to life in the future world. The 
question was, whether man would 
live at all; and that question has 
been determined by the gospel. The 
word “immortality” means, properly, 
incorruption, incapacity of decay ; 
and may be applied either to the 
body or the soul. See it explained 
in the Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 42. It is 
used in reference to the body, in 
1 Cor. xv. 42; 68, 54; in Rom. ii. 7, 
it is applied to the future state of re- 
wards, without special reference to 
the body or soul. Here it seems to 
refer to the future state as that in 
which there will be no corruption 
or decay. Many suppose that the 
phrase “life and immortality,” here, 
is used by hendiadys (two things for 
one), as meaning immortal or incor- 
ruptible life. The gospel thus has 
truths not found in any other system, 
and contains what man never would 
have discovered of himself. As fair 
a trial had been made among the 
philosophers of Greece and Rome as 
could be made, to determine whether 
the unaided powers of the human 
mind could arrive at these great 
truths; and their most distinguished 
philosophers confessed that they could 
arrive at no certainty on the subject. 
In this state of things, the gospel 
comes and reveals truths worthy of 
all acceptation ; sheds light where 
inan had desired it; solves the great 
problems which had for ages perplexed 
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[A. D. 65. 


11 Whereunto I am appointed 
a preacher, and an apostle, and a 
teacher of the Gentiles. 

12 For the which cause I also 
suffer these things: nevertheless 

é John 5.24-29, 


the human mind, and discloses to 
man all that he could wish—that not 
only the soul will live for ever, but 
that the body will be raised from the 
grave, and that the entire man will 
become immortal. How strange it is 
that men will not embrace the gospel! 
Socrates and Cicero would have hail- 
ed its light, and welcomed its truths, 
as those which their whole nature 
panted to know. 

11. Whereunto I am appointed a 
preacher, That is, I am appointed 
to make these truths known; see 
Notes on Eph. iii. 7, 8. 

12. For the which cause I also 
suffer these things. That is, I suf- 
fer on account of my purpose to carry 
the gospel to the Gentiles ; see Notes 
on Col. i. 24. YJ Nevertheless Iam 
not ashamed; comp. Notes on Rom. i. 
16. { For I know whom I have be- 
lieved. Marg., trusted. The idea is, 
that he understood the character of 
that Redeemer to whom he had com- 
mitted his eternal interests, and knew 
that he had no reason to be ashamed 
of confiding in him. He was able to 
keep all that he had intrusted to his 
care, and would not suffer him to be 
lost; see Isa. xxviii. 16. J And am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him. 
That is, the soul, with all its immortal 
interests. A man has nothing of 
higher value to intrust to another 
than the interests of his soul, and 
there is no other act of confidence 
like that in which he intrusts the keep- 
ing of that soul to the Son of God. 
Learn hence, (1.) that religion con- 
sists in committing the soul to the 
care of the Lord Jesus; because (a) 
we feel that we cannot secure its sal- 
vation ourselves; (b) it is by nature 
in danger ; (c) if not saved by him, it 
will not be saved at all. (2.) That it is 
a great and invaluable treasure which 
is committed to him, (a2) No high- 
er treasure can be committed to an- 


A. D.68.] 


T am not ashamed: @ for I know | 


whom I have ! believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep 


@ Ro.1.16. B1 Pe.4.19. 


1 or, trusted. 


other; (6) in connection with that 
the whole question of our happiness 
on earth and in heaven is intrusted 
to him, and all depends on his fidel- 
ity. (3.) It is done by the true Chris- 
tian with the most entire confidence, 
so that the mind is at rest. The 
grounds of this confidence are (a) 
what is said of the mighty power of 
the Saviour; (b) his promises that 
he will keep all who confide in him 
(comp. John x. 27—29; (c) experi- 
ence—the fact that those who have 
trusted in him have found that he is 
able to keep them. (4.) This act 
of committing the soul, with all its 
interests, to the Saviour, is the true 
source of peace in the trials of life. 
This is so because, (@) having done 
this, we feel that our great interests 
are secure. If the soul is safe, why 
need we be disturbed by the loss of 
health, or property, or other temporal 
comforts? Thoseare secondary things. 
A man who is shipwrecked, and who 
sees his son or daughter safe with him 
on the shore, will be little concerned 
that a casket of jewels fell overboard 
—however valuable it might be. (b) 
All those trials will soon pass away, 
and he will be safe in heaven. (c) 
These very things may further the 
great object—the salvation of thesoul. 
A man’s great interests may be more 
safe when in a prison than when in 
a palace ; on a pallet of straw than 
on a bed of down; when constrained 
to say, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,” than when encompassed with 
the wealth of Croesus. { Against 
that day. The day of judgment— 
called “‘ that day,” without anything 
further to designate it, because it is 
the great day; “the day for which 
all others days were made.” It seems 
to have been so much the object of 
thought and conversation among the 
early Christians, that the apostle sup- 
posed that he would be understood 
by merely referring to it as “that 


day;'’ that is, the day which they: 
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that which I have® committed 
unto him against that day. 
18 Hold fast¢ the form@ of 


o Re.2.25. @ Ro.6.17. 


were always preaching about, ana 
talking about, and thinking about. 
13. Hold fast the form of sound 
words; see Notes, 1 Tim. i. 3. On 
the Greek word here rendered “form,” 
see Notes on 1 Tim. i. 16, where it is 
rendered pattern. The word means 
a form, sketch, or imperfect delinea- 
tion—an outline. Grotius says that 
it here means “an exemplar, but an 
exemplar fixed in the mind—an idea.” 
Calvin says that the command is that 
he should adhere to the doctrine which 
he had learned, not only in its sub- 
stance, but in its form. Archbishop 
Tillotson explains this as meaning the 
profession of faith which was made by 
Christians at baptism. There seems 
to be an allusion to some summary 
or outline of truth which Paul had 
given to Timothy, though there is no 
evidence that it was written. Indeed, 
there is every presumption that, if it 
refers to such a summary, it was nol 
committed to writting. If it had been, 
it would have been regarded as in- 
spired, and would have taken its place 
in the canon of Scripture. It may be 
presumed that almost none of the 
sacred writings would have been more 
sacredly preserved than such a con- 
densed summary of Christian truth. 
But there is no improbability in sup- 
posing that Paul, either at his ordin- 
ation, or on some other occasion, may 
have stated the outlines of the Chris- 
tian religion to Timothy, that he 
might have a clear and connected view 
of the subject. The passage, there- 
fore, may be used as an argument for 
the propriety of some brief summary of 
doctrine as a matter of convenience, 
though not ashaving binding authority 
on the consciences of others {| Of 
sound words; comp. Notes on 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. The Greek is the same in both 
places. {| Which thou hast heard of 
me. This proves that he does not 
refer to a written creed, since what 
he refers to was something which 
he had heard. { In faith and love 
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sound 4 words, which thou hastj|¢ they which are in Asia be turn 


heard of me, in faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

14 That ° good thing which was 
committed unto thee, keep by the 
Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 

15 This thou knowest, that all 

@1Ti63. b1 T6290. ¢ Ac.19.10. 


which ts in Christ Jesus. Hold 
these truths with sincere faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and with that love which 
is the best evidence of attachment 
to him. 

14. That good thing which was 
committed unto thee; see Notes, 1 
Tim. vi. 20. The reference here in 
the phrase, “that good thing com- 
mitted to thee,”’ is to the sound Chris- 
tian doctrine with which he had been 
intrusted, and which he was required 
to transmit to others. Keep by the 
Holy Ghost. By the aid of the Holy 
Ghost. One of the best methods of 
preserving the knowledge and the love 
of truth is to cherish the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 


15. This thou knowest, that all they | 
which are in Asia be turned away , 


from me. That is, in that part of 
Asia Minor of which Ephesus was 
the capital. The name Asia was 
often given particularly to that part 
of Asia Minor; see Notes on Acts 
ii. 9; xvi. 6. This passage proves 
that Timothy was somewhere in that 
region when this epistle was written 
to him, for otherwise he could not 
be supposed to “know” what is here 
said. When Paul says that “all” 
were turned away from him, he must 


ed 4¢away from me; of whom are 
Phygellus and Hermogenes. 
16 The Lord give mercy unto 


ithe house of Onesiphorus ; ¢ for 


he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain. f 


@ chap.4.10,16. echap.4.19. f Ac.28.20. 


the only record made of a man—the 


only evidence which we have that 
he ever lived at all—is, that he turn- 
ed away from a friend, or forsook the 
paths of true religion. And yet there 
are many men of whom the only thing 
to be remembered of them is, that 
they lived to do wrong. 

16. The Lord give mercy unto the . 
house of Onesiphorus. The family 
of Onesiphorus—for so the word house 
is often used. Ife was himself still 
living (ver. 18), but not improbably 
then absent from his home; comp. 
chap. iv. 19. He was evidently of 
Asia, and is the only one who is men- 
tioned from that region who had 
showed the apostle kindness in his 
trials. Iie is mentioned only in this 
epistle, and nothing more is known 
ofhim. The record is entirely hon- 
ourable to him, and for his family the 
apostle felt a warm interest on ac- 
count of the kindness which he had 
showed to him in prison. The eccle- 
siastical traditions also state that he 
was one of the seventy disciples, and 
was ultimately bishop of Corone. 
But there is no evidence of this. 
There is much force in the remark of 
the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
that ‘‘the pretended lists of the sev- 


use the word in a general sense, for | enty disciples seem to have been made 
he immediately specifies one who had out on the principle of including all 
been faithful and kind to him. & Of, the names incidentally mentioned in 
whom are Phygellus and Hermogenes. | the sacred books, and not otherwise 
We know nothing of these individuals | appropriated.” { For he oft refresh- 
but what is here mentioned. Itwould! ed me. That is, showed me kindness, 
seem that they were prominent per- | and ministered to my wants. {J And 
sons, and those from whom the apostle | was not ashamed of my chain. Was 
had aright to expect other treatment. | not ashamed to be known as a friend 
“The ecclesiastical traditions allege of one who was a prisoner on account 
that they were of the seventy disciples, , of religion. Paul was bound with 
and in the end became followers of |a chain when a prisoner at Rome; 
Simon Magus. We imagine that! Phil. i. 18, 14, 16; Col. iv. 8, 
this is little more than conjecture.” | 18: Philem. 10; Notes, Acts xxviii. 
Pict. Bib. It is a sad thing when } 20. 
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17 But when he was in Rome, 
he sought me out very diligently, 
and found me. 

18 The Lord grant unto him 
that he may find mercy of the 


17. But when he was in Rome. 
What was the employment of One- 
siphorus is not known. Jt may have 
been that he was a merchant, and 
had occasion to visit Rome on busi- 
ness, At all events, he was at pains 
to search out the apostle, and his at- 
tention was the more valuable be- 
cause it cost him trouble to find him. 
It is not every one, even among pro- 
fessors of religion, who in a great and 
splendid city would be at the trouble 
to search out a Christian brother, or 
even a minister, who was a prisoner, 
and endeavour to relieve his sorrows. 
This man, so kind tothe great apostle, 
will be among those to whom the 
Saviour will say, at the final judg- 
ment, “I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me;"’ Matt. xxv. 36. 

18. The Lord grant unto him that 
he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day. The day of judgment ; Notes 
on ver. 12. This proves that One- 
siphorus was then alive, as Paul 
would not offer prayer for him if he 
was dead. The Papists, indeed, ar- 
gue from this in favour of praying 
for the dead—assuming from chap. iv. 
19, that Onesiphorus was then dead. 
But there is no evidence of that. 
The passage in chap. iv. 19, would 
prove only that he was then absent 
from his family. { And in how many 
things he ministered unto me at 
Ephesus. This was the home of 
Onesiphorus, and his family was still 
there; chap. iv. 19. When Paul was 
at Ephesus, it would seem that One- 
siphorus had showed him great kind- 
ness. His affection for him did not 
change when he became a prisoner. 
True friendship, and especially that 
which is based on religion, will live 
in all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
whether we are in prosperity or ad- 
versity; whether in a home of plen- 
ty, or in a prison. 

This chapter is full of interest, and 
may suggest many interesting reflec- 
tions. We sec, 
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;Lord in @that day: and in how 
| many things he > ministered unto 
me at Ephesus, thou knowest very 
well, 


@ Mat.25.34-40. b He.6.10. 


(1.) A holy man imprisoned and 
about to die. He had nearly finished 
his course, and had the prospect of 
soon departing. 

(2.) He was forsaken by his friends, 
and left to bear his sorrows alone. 
They on whom he might have relied, 
| had left him ; and to all his outward 
sufferings, there was added this, one 
of the keenest which his Master en- 
dured before him, that his friends for- 
sook him, and left him to bear his 
sorrows alone. 

(3.) Yet his mind is calm, and his 
faith in the gospel is unshaken. He 
expresses no regret that he had em- 
braced the gospel; no sorrow that 
he had been so zealous in it as to 
bring these calamities upon himself. 
That gospel he still loves, and his 
great solicitude is, that his young 
friend may never shrink from avow- 
ing it, though it may call him also 
to pass through scenes of persecution 
and sorrow. 

(4.) In the general apostasy, the 
turning away of those on whom he 
might have relied, it is refreshing 
and interesting, to find mention made 
of one unshaken friend; ver. 16. He 
never swerved in his affections. He 
had been kind to him in former years 
of comparative honour, and he did not 
leave him now in the dark day of ad- 
versity. It is always interesting to 
find true friendship in this world— 
friendship that survives all reverses, 
and that is willing to manifest itself 
when the great mass turn coldly away. 
There 7s such a thing as friendship, 
and there ts such a thing as religion, 
and when they meet and mingle in the 
same heart, the one strengthens the 
other; and then neither persecution, 
nor poverty, nor chains, will prevent 
our doing good to him who is in prison 
and is about to die; see Notes on 
chap. iv. 16. 

CHAPTER II, 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 
This chapter is made up of vari 
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CHAPTER II. 
ae therefore, my son, be 
@ strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. 


ous exhortations and encouragements 
to duty. The apostle exhorts Timo- 
thy to be strong in the Christian 
graces (ver. 1); to commit the great 
trust which he had received to faith- 
ful men (ver. 2); to endure hardships 
like a good soldier (ver. 8—7), and 
refers him (a) to the case of one who 
goes to war, whose great business it 
is to please him in whose service he 
is (ver. 4); (0) to the case of one who 
strives for a crown at the games (ver. 
5), and (c) to the husbandman who 
looks onward for the reward of his 
labour; ver. 6. He then, in order to 
encourage him to be patient in en- 
during the trials to which he would 
be exposed, refers him (a) to the 
certainty of the truth of that religion 
in whose cause he would suffer (ver. 
8); (6) to his own case, reminding him 
how much he had endured in that 
cause (ver. 9, 10); (c) to the fact that 
our sufferings here will be crowned 
with certain glory hereafter (ver. 11, 
12); and (d) to the assurance that 
the Lord Jesus will be faithful to all 
his promises to his people; ver. 13. 
These things the apostle then exhorts 
him to press upon the hearts of others, 
that they might not waste their time 
in unprofitable pursuits, but might 
engage in the same great and arduous 
struggle for securing the reward ; ver. 
14. He then exhorts Timothy to 
study to perform his duties in such a 
way that he would not be ashamed, 
and to avoid the unimportant strifes 
which were then raging ; and to en- 
force this, he refers to a real case with 
which Timothy was acquainted—that 
of Hymeneus and Philetus, who, by 
unprofitable speculations, had been led 
to deny a fundamental doctrine of 
religion; ver. 15—18. Yet, Paul says, 
he should not be discouraged because 
some had been led into dangerous 
errors. The foundation of God re- 
mained firm. Those that were truly 
his were known, and would not apos- 
tatize; ver. 19. In illustration of 
this, and to show that it was to be 
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2 And the things that thou 
hast heard of me } among many 
witnesses, the same commit ® thou 
@ Jos.1.7; Ep.6.10. lor, by. 61 Till, 


expected that all would not honour 
religion, the apostle refers to a house 
in which there were all sorts of 
vessels, some to honour and some to 
dishonour, and says that, if any one 
would endeavour to free himself from 
all that was base and impure, he 
would be a vessel meet for the use of 
the Master; ver. 20,21. To accom- 
plish this, he gives Timothy various 
directions respecting his conduct. He 
was to flee from youthful lusts; he 
was to follow righteousness, faith, 
charity, and peace ; he was to avoid 


| foolish questions; he was to be an ex- 


ample of gentleness and meekness, 
and he was patiently to instruct those 
that were of a different character ; 
ver, 22—26, 

1. Thou therefore. In view of 
the fact stated in the previous chap- 
ter, that many had turned away from 
the apostle, and had forsaken the 
paths of truth. { Be strong in the 
grace whichis in Christ Jesus; comp. 
Notes on Eph. vi. 10. The meaning 
is, Be strong, relying on the grace 
which the Lord Jesus only can im- 
part. 

2. And the things which thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses. 
Marg., by. Before, or in the presence 
of, many witnesses. Perhaps he re- 
fers to a solemn charge which he gave 
him, in the presence of the church, 
when he was ordained. It is by no 
means improbable that such a charge 
was given then to a newly ordained 
minister, as it is now. On such an 
occasion, the apostle would be likely 
to state a summary of Christian doc- 
trine,—(comp. Notes on chap. i. 13), 
—and to exhort Timothy to a faith- 
ful adherence toit. {J The same com- 
mit thouto faithful men, In the same 
way as those things have been com- 
mitted to you. The reference is un- 
doubtedly to ordination to the minis- 
terial office. Timothy was to see 
that those only were admitted to the 
ministry who were qualified to under- 
stand the truths of religion, and to 
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to faithful men, who shall be able 
@ to teach others also. 

3 Thou therefore endure © hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus 


Christ. 
b chap.4.5. 


communicate them to others. This 
is a clear warrant for ministers to set 
apart others to the same sacred office. 
It does not prove that the people are 
not at liberty to choose their own 
pastor, but only that those in the 
ministry are to set apart others to the 
same office with themselves. There 
is, doubtless, to be a “succession”’ of 
ministers in the church; but the true 
line of the “succession” is to be found 
in good men who are qualified to 
teach, and who have the spirit of 
Christ, and not merely in those who 
have been ordained. § Who shall 
be able to teach others also. On the 
qualifications of ministers, see Notes 
on 1 Tim. iii. 2—7. 

3. Thou therefore endure hardness, 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Such hardships as a soldier is called 
toendure. The apostle supposes that 
a minister of the gospel might be call- 
ed to endure hardships, and that it is 
reasonable that he should be as ready 
to do it as asoldier is. On the hard- 
ships which he endured himself, see 
Notes on 2 Cor. xi. 23—29. Soldiers 
often endure great privations. Taken 
from their homes and friends ; exposed 
to cold, or heat, or storms, or fatigu- 
ing marches; sustained on coarse fare, 
or almost destitute of food, they are 
often compelled to endure as much 
asthe human framecan bear, and often 
indeed, sink under their burdens, and 
die. If, for reward or their sountry’s 
sake, they are willing to do this, the 
soldier of the cross should be willing 
to do it for his Saviour’s sake, and 
for the good of the human race. 
Hence, let no man seek the office of 
the ministry as a place of ease. Let 
no one come into it merely to enjoy 
himself. Let no one enter it who is 
not prepared to lead a soldier’s life, 
and to welcome hardship and trial as 
his portion. He would make a bad 
soldier, who, at his enlistment, should 
make it a condition that he should be 
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4 No man that warreth ¢ en- 
tangleth himself with the affairs 
of this life; that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to bea 


soldier. 
¢ 1 Co.9.23,26. 


permitted to sleep on a bed of down, 
and always be well clothed and fed, 
and never exposed to peril, or com- 
pelled to pursue a wearisome march. 
Yet do not some men enter the mi- 
nistry, making these the conditions ? 
And would they enter the ministry 
on any other terms? 

4. Noman that warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of this life. 
Having alluded to the soldier, and 
stated one thing in which the Chris- 
tian minister is to resemble him, an- 
other point of resemblance is suggest- 
ed to the mind of the apostle. Neither 
the minister nor the soldier is to be 
encumbered with the affairs of this 
life, and the one should not be more 
than the other. ‘This is always a 
condition in becoming a soldier. Ile 
gives up his own business during the 
time for which he is enlisted, and de- 
votes himself to the service of his 
country. The farmer leaves his 
plough, and the mechanic his shop, 
and the merchant his store, and the 
student his books, and the lawyer his 
brief; and neither of them expect to 
pursue these things while engaged in 
the service of their country. It would 
be wholly impracticable to carry on 
the plans of a campaign, if each one 
of these classes should undertake to 
prosecute his private business. Sec 
this fully illustrated from the Rules 
of War among the Romans, by Gro- 
tius, 77 loc. Roman soldiers were 
not allowed to marry, or to engage in 
any husbandry or trade; and they 
were forbidden to act as tutors to any 
person, or curators to any man’s 
estate, or proctors in the cause of 
other men. ‘he general principle 
was, that they were excluded from 
those relations, agencies, and engage- 
ments, which it was thought would 
divert their minds from that which 
was to be the sole object of pursuit. 
So with the ministers of the gospel. 
It is equally improper for them to 
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5 And if a man also strive for 6 The husbandman ! that la- 
masteries, yet is he not crowned, | boureth must be first partaker of 


except he strive lawfully. the fruits. 
1 labouring Jirst, must be partaker. 


%? 


whom he contended, a fair opportu- 
nity to succeed. ‘In those contests, 
he who transgressed the rules in the 
least matter, not only failed of the 
prize, even though the apparent vic- 
tor, but was sometimes disgraced 
and punished.” Pict. Bib. So the 
apostle here represents the Christian 
minister as engaged in a struggle or 
conflict for the crown. Te says that 
he could not hope to win it unless he 
should comply with all the laws by 
which it is conferred; unless he 
should subdue every improper pro- 
pensity, and make an effort like that 
evinced by the combatants at the 
Olympic games; comp. Notes on 1 
Cor. ix. 26, 27. 

6. The husbandman that laboureth 
The margin is, “ labouring first, must 
be partaker.”” The idea, according 
to the translation in the text, is, that 
there is a fitness or propriety (3s) 
that the man who cultivates the earth, 
should enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
See the same image explained in the 


“entangle ’’ themselves with the 
business of a farm or plantation ; with 
plans of speculation and gain, and 
with any purpose of worldly aggran- 
dizement. The minister ofthe gospel 
accomplishes the design of his ap- 
pointment only when he can say in 
sincerity, that he ‘‘is not entangled 
with the affairs of this life ;’’ comp. 
Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 25—27. J Thathe 
may please him who hath chosen him 
to be a soldier. Thatis, him who has 
enlisted him, or in whose employ he 
is. His great object is to approve 
himself to him. It is not to pursue 
his own plans, or to have his own 
will, or to accumulate property or 
fame for himself. Iis will is absorb- 
ed in the will of his commander, and 
his purpose is accomplished if he meet 
with his approbation. Nowhere else 
is it so true that the will of one be- 
comes lost in that of another, as in 
the case of the soldier. In an army 
it is contemplated that there shall be 
but one mind, one heart, one purpose 
—that of the commander ; and that | Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 10. But if this 
the whole army shall be as obedient} be the meaning here, it is not easy to 
to that as the members of the human, see why the apostle introduces it. 
body are to the one will that controls| According to the marginal reading, 
all. The application of this is ob-| the word “frst” is introduced in 
vious. The grand purpose of the| connection with the word labour— 
minister of the gospel is to please | “labouring first, must be partaker.”’ 
Christ. He is to pursue no separate | That is, it is a great law that the 
plans, and to have no separate will,| husbandman must work before he 
of his own; and it is contemplated | receives a harvest. This sense will 
that the whole corps of Christian mi- | accord with the purpose of the apos- 
nisters and members of the churches! tle. It was to remind Timothy that 
shall be as entirely subordinate to the | labour must precede reward ; that if 
will of Christ, as an army is to the | a man would reap, he must sow; that 
orders of its chief. he could hope for no fruits, unless he 

5. And if a man also strive for | toiled for them. The point was not 
masteries. Asin the Grecian games. | that the husbandman would be the 
See this favourite illustration of Paul | first one who would partake of the 
explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. ix.| fruits ; but that he must first labour 
24, seq. Ff Yet is he not crowned, | before he obtained the reward, Thus 
except he strive lawfully. In con- | understood, this would be an encour- 
formity with the rules of the games. | agement to Timothy to persevere in 
See Grotius, in loc. No one could | his toils, looking onward to the re- 
obtain the prize unless he had com-| ward. The Greek will bear this con- 
plied with all the laws of the games, | struction, though it is not the most 
and had thus given to those with! obvious one. 
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7 Consider @ what I say; and 
the © Lord give thee understanding 


in all things. 
8 Remember that Jesus Christ, 
a1 Ti, 4.15. ’ Pr.2.6, 


7. Consider wha. I say; see Notes, 
1 Tim. iv. 15. ‘The sense ia, “ Think 
of the condition of the soldier, and 
the principles on which he is enlist- 
ed; think of the aspirant for the 
crown in the Grecian games; think 
of the farmer, patiently toiling in the 
prospect of the distant harvest ; and 
then go to your work with a similar 
spirit.”” These things are worth at- 
tention. When the minister of the 
gospel thinks of his hardships, of his 
struggles against an evil world, and of 
his arduous and constant discouraging 
toil, let him think of the soldier, of 
the man who struggles for this world’s 
honours, and of the patient farmer— 
and be content. How patiently do 
they bear all, and yet for what in- 
ferior rewards! And the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things. En- 
able you to see the force of these con- 
siderations, and to apply them to 
your own case, Such are often the 
discouragements of the ministry ; so 
prone is the mind to despondency, 
that we need the help of the Lord to 
enable us to apply the most obvious 
considerations, and to derive support 
from the most plain and simple truths 
and promises. 

8. Remember that Jesus Christ, of 
the seed of David, was raised from 
the dead. Or rather, perhaps, “ Re- 
member Jesus Christ; him who was 
raised from the dead.” The idea 
seems not to be, as our translators 
supposed, that he was to reflect on 
the fact that he was raised from the 
dead ; but rather that he was to think 
of the Saviour himself. ‘ Think of 
the Saviour, now raised up from the 
dead after all the sorrows of this life, 
and let this encourage you to bear 

our trials.’’ There is nothing better 
fitted to enable us to endure the la- 
bours and trials of this life, than to 
think of the Saviour. Onthe phrase 
‘seed of David,’’ see Notes on Rom. 
i.8. J According to my gospel. The 
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¢ of the seed of David, was raised 
from the dead according to my 
gospel : 
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9 Wherein I suffer trouble, 
o Ro.]}.3,4. 


gospel which I preach; Notes, 2 
Thess. ii. 14. 

9. Wherein I suffer trouble, as an 
evil-doer. Asif I were a violator of 
the laws. That is, I am treated as if 
I were a criminal. QJ Even unto 
bonds. As if I were one of the worst 
kind of malefactors ; Notes, Eph. vi. 
20. During the apostle’s first im- 
prisonment at Rome, he was permitt- 
ed to “ dwell in his own hired house,” 
though guarded by a soldier, and pro- 
bably chained to him; see Notes on 
Acts xxviii. 16, 30. What was his 
condition in his second imprisonment, 
during which this epistle was written, 
we have no means of knowing with 
certainty. It is probable, however, 
that he was subjected to much more 
rigid treatment than he had been in 
the first instance. The tradition is, 
that he and Peter were together in 
the Mamertine prison at Rome; and 
the place is still shown in which it is 
said that they were confined. The 
Mamertine prisons are of great anti- 
quity. According to Livy, they were 
constructed by Ancus Martius, and 
enlarged by Servius Tullius. The 
lower prison is supposed tohave been 
once a quarry, and to have been at 
onetime occupiedasa granary. These 
prisons are on the descent of the 
Capitoline Mount, towards the For- 
um. They consist of two apartments, 
one over the other, built with large, 
uncemented stones. There is no en- 
trance to either, except by a small 
aperture in the roof, and by a small 
hole in the upper floor, leading to the 
cell below, without any staircase to 
either. The upper prison is twenty- 
seven feet long, by twenty wide; the 
lower one is elliptical, and measures 
twenty feet byten In the lower one 
is a small spring, which is said at 
Rome to have arisen at the command 
of Peter, to enable him to baptize his 
keepers, Processus and Martianus, 
with forty-seven companions, whow 
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as an evil-doer, even unto bonds ; 
*but the word of God is not 
bound. 

10 Therefore I endure all things 
for the *elect’s sakes, that they 
may also obtain the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus with eternal 


glory. : 
11 Zt ts a faithful saying: For 
a Ep.6.20. b 2 Co.1.6. c Ro.6.5,8. 


he converted. No certain reliance 
can be placed on any part of this tra- 
dition, though in itself there is no 
improbability in supposing that these 
prisons may have been used for con- 
fining Christians, and the apostle 
Paul among others. Dr. Burton says 
that a more horrible place for the 
confinement of a human being can 
scarcely be conceived. { Bué the 
word of God is not bound. ‘lhis is 
one of Paul’s happy turns of thought ; 
comp. Acts xxvi.29. The meaning is 
plain. The gospel was prospered. 
That could not be fettered and im- 
prisoned. It circulated with freedom. 
even when he who was appointed to 
preach it was in chains ; see Phil. i. 
13,14. Asthis was the great matter, 
his own imprisonment was of compa- 
ratively little consequence. What 
may befall us is of secondary import- 
ance. The grand thing is the triumph 
of truth on the earth; and well may 
we bear privations and sorrows, ifthe 
gospel moves on in triumph. 

10. Therefore I endure all things 
for the elect’s sakes; see Notes on 2 
Cor. i. 6. The sense is, What I suf- 
fer is in the cause of the church, 
spoken of here, as it is often, as cho- 
sen, or elected; Notes on Eph. i. 4. 
q That they may also obtain the sal- 
vation, &c. Their salvation, though 
they were elected, could not be secur- 
ed without proper efforts. The mean- 
ing of the apostle here is, that he was 
willing to suffer if he might save 
others ; and any one ought to be will- 
ing to suffer in order to secure the 
salvation of the elect—for it was an 
object for which the Redeemer was 
willing to lay down his life. 

ll. It isa faithful saying. Or, 
vather, that which he was about to 
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if ¢ we be dead with him, we shall 
also live with him: 

12 If we suffer, we shall also 
reign with iim: If we deny ¢ him, 
he also will deny us : 

13 If ¢ we believe not, yet he 
abideth faithful: he f cannot deny 
himself. 


@ Mat. 10.53. e Ro.3.3, S Nue23.19, 


say was worthy of entire credence 


;and profound attention; see Notes 


onl Tim. i. 15. The object is to 
encourage Timothy to bear trials by 
the hope of salvation. { For if we 
be dead with him ; see Notes on Rom. 
vi. 8. (| We shall also live with him. 
This was a sort of maxim, or a settled 
point, which is often referred to in 
the Bible ; see Notes on Rom. vi. 3, 
4,5; John xi. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 14. 

12. If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him. The meaning is, that the 
members will be treated as the Head 
is. We become united with him by 
faith, and, if we share his treatment 
on earth, we shall share his triumphs 
in heaven ; see Notes, Rom. viii. 17, 
{ Uf we deny him, he also will deny 
us; see Notes on Matt. x. 32, 33, 

13. If we believe not, yet he abideth 
faithful, This cannot mean that, if 
we live in sin, he will certainly save 
us, a8 if he had made any promise to 
the elect, or formed any purpose that 
he would save them, whatever might 
be their conduct; for (1.) he had 
just said that if we deny him he will 
deny us; and (2.) there is no such 
promise in the Bible, and no such 
purpose has been formed. The pro- 
mise is, that he that is a believer 
shall be saved, and there is no pur- 
pose to save any but such as lead holy 
lives. ‘The meaning must be, that if 
we are unbelieving and unfaithful, 
Christ will remain true to his word, 
and we cannot hope to be saved. The 
object of the apostle evidently is, to 
excite ‘Timothy to fidelity in the per- 
formance of duty, and to encourage 
him to bear trials, by the assurance 
that we cannot hope to escape if we 
are not faithful to the cause of the 
Saviour. This interpretation accords 
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14 Of these things put * them 
in remembrance, charging them be- 
fore the Lord that they strive * not 
about words to no profit, but to the 
subverting of the hearers. 

a 2 Pe.l.13. b Tit.3.9,10. 


with the design which he had in view. 
Q He cannot deny himself. Implying 
that it would be a denial of his very 
nature to save those who are unfaith- 
ful. He is holy; and how can he 
save one who is unholy? His very 
nature is purity; and how can he 
save one who has no purity? Let no 
one, then, suppose that, because he is 
elected, he is safe, if he lives in sin. 
The electing purpose of God, indeed, 
makes salvation sure ; but it is only 
for those who lead righteous lives. 
Nothing would be more dishonourable 
for God than to resolve to save a man 
that lived habitually in sin; and if 
that were the doctrine of election, it 
would deserve all the opprobrium that 
has ever been heaped upon it. 

14. Of these things put them in re- 
membrance. These great principles 


in regard to the kingdom of Christ. | 
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15 Study « to show thyself ap 
proved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, right- 
ly ¢ dividing the word of truth. 

16 But shun profane and vain 

e2 Pe.1.t0. d Mat.13.52. 


temptations to the opposite course ; 
there are many things the tendency of 
which is to lead a minister to seek 
popular favour rather than the divine 
approval. If any man please God, it 
will be as the result of deliberate in- 
tention anda careful life. A work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed. 
A man faithfully performing his duty, 
so that when he looks over what he 
has done, he may not blush. J Righily 
dividing the word of truth. The word 
here rendered “rightly dividing,” 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It means, properly, to cué 
straight, to divide right; and the al- 
lusion here may be to a steward who 
makes a proper distribution to each 
one under his care of such things as 
his office and their necessities re- 
quire ; comp. Notes on Matt. xiii. 52. 
Some have supposed that there is an 


They would be as useful to others asj allusion here to the Jewish priest, 


they were for Timothy, to whom they 
were specially addressed. {| Charg- 
ing them before the Lord. In the 
presence of the Lord, implying that it 
was a very important matter ; Notes, 
1 Tim. i. 18. J That they strive not 
about words to no profit; see Notes, 
1 Tim. i. 6; vi. 4. (| But to the sub- 
verting of the hearers. Turning them 
away from the simplicity of faith. It 
is rare, indeed, that a religious con- 
troversy does not produce this effect, 
and this is commonly the case, where, 
as often happens, the matter in dis- 
pute is of little importance. 

15. Study to show thyself approved 
unto God. Give diligence (2 Pet. ii. 
10), or make an effort so to discharge 
the duties of the ministerial office as 
to meet the divine approbation. The 
object of the ministry is not to please 
men. Such doctrines should be 
preached, and such plans formed, and 
such a manner of life pursued, as God 
will approve. To do this demands 
study or care—for there are many 


cutting or dividing the sacrifice into 
proper parts; others, that the al- 
lusion is to the Scribes dividing the 
law into sections; others, to a carver 
distributing food to the guests at a 
feast. Robinson (Zex.) renders it, 
“rightly proceeding as to the word of 
truth ;” that is, rightfully and skil- 
fully teaching the word of truth. The 
idea seems to be, that the minister of 
the gospel isto make a proper dis- 
tribution of that word, adapting his 
instructions to the circumstances and 
wants of his hearers, and giving to 
each that which will be fitted to nou- 
rish the soul for heaven. 

16. But shun profane and vain 
babblings, Notes, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
q For they will increase unto more un- 
godliness. Their tendency is to al- 
lenate the soul from God, and to lead 
to impiety. Such kinds of disputa- 
tion are not merely a waste of time, 
they are productive of positive mis- 
chief. A man fond of contention in 
religious things is seldom one who 
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babblings ; for they will increase] 18 Who concerning the truth 
unto more ungodliness ; have erred, ¢ saying * ‘That the re- 
17 And their word will eat as|surrection is past already; and 
doth a canker ; ! of whom is Hy- | overthrow the faith of some. 
menreus and Philetus ; ; 19 Nevertheless the foundation 


1 gangrene. a1 Ti.6,2), 61 Co.15.12. 


| 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——e | 
has much love for the practical du- | one point—that pertaining to the pertaining to the Te 


ties of piety, or any very deep sense | surrection; but says that this was 
of the distinction between right and | like a gangrene. It would certainly, 
wrong. You will not usually look for | unless checked, destroy all the other 
bim in the place of prayer, nor can | doctrines of religion. No man can 
you expect his aid in the conversion safely hold a single error, any more 
of sinners, nor will you find that he than he can safely have one part of 
has any very strict views of religious | his body in a state of mortification. 
obligation. q Saying that the resurrection is past 
17. And their word. The word, or| already. It is not known in what 
the discourses of those who love vain | form they held this opinion. It may 
and idle disputations. § Will eat as| have been, as Augustine supposes, 
doth a canker. Marg., gangrene. | that they taught that there was no re- 
This word —ydéyypeve—occurs no-| surrection but that which occurs in 
where else inthe New Testament. It|the soul when it is recovered from 
is derived from ypaiw, ypaiww, grato or 
graino, to devour, corrode, and means 
gangrene or mortification—the death 
of a part, spreading, unless arrested, 
by degrees over the whole body. The 
words rendered “ will eat,’’ mean will 
have nutriment ; that is, will spread 
over and consume the healthful parts. 
It will not merely destroy the parts 
immediately affected, but will extend 
into the surrounding healthy parts | error, for just views of the resurrec- 
and destroy them also. So it is with! tion undoubtedly lie at the founda- 
erroneous doctrines. They will not | tion of correct apprehensions of the 
merely eat out the truth in the par- | Christian system; comp. Notes on 1 
ticular matter to which they refer,| Cor. xv. 12—19. J And overthrow 
bat they will also spread over and | the faith of some. That is, on this 
corrupt other truths. The doctrines | point, and as would appear on all the 
of religion are closely connected, and | correlative subjects of Christian be- 
are dependent on each other—like | lief; comp. 1 Tim. i. 19, 20. 
the different parts of the human body.| 19. Nevertheless the foundation of 
One cannot be corrupted without af-| God is sure. Marg., steady. ‘The 
fecting those adjacent to it, and un-| meaning is, that though some had 
less checked, the corruption will| been turned away by the arts of these 
soon spread over the whole. {[ Of|errorists, yet the foundation of the 
whom is Hymeneus and Philetus.| church which God had laid remained 
In regard to Hymenzus, see Notes on | firm; comp. Eph. ii. 20, “ And are 
1 Tim. i. 20. Of Philetus nothing | built upon the foundation of the apos- 
more is known. They have gained an | tles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
undesirable immortality, destined to| self being the chief corner-stone.”’ 
be known to the end of time only as| As long as this foundation remained 
the advocates of error. firm, there was no reason to be trou- 
18. Who concerning the truth have bled from the few instances of apos- 
erred. To what extent they had er-|tasy which had occurred ; comp. Ps. 
red is unknown. Paul mentions only |xi.3. It is not uncommon to com- 


the death of sin, and made to live 
anew. Orit may be that they held 
that those who had died had experi- 
enced all the resurrection which they 
ever would, by passing into another 
state, and receiving at death a spirit- 
ual body fitted to their mode of being 
in the heavenly world. Whatever 
was the form of the opinion, the apos- 
tle regarded it as a most dangerous 
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® of God standeth ! sure, having ; 


this seal, ‘The Lord ® knoweth 
them that are his. And, Let ¢ 
every one that nameth the nane of 
Christ depart from iniquity. 
a Pr.10.25. 1 or, steady 
38 Na.1.7; Jobn10.14,27. ¢ P3.97.10. 


pare the church to a building erected 


on a solid foundation ; Eph. ii. 20, 21; 
1 Cor. iii. 9, 10; Matt. xvi. 18. 
Y Having this seal. Or rather a 
seal with this inscription. The word 
seal is sometimes used to denote the 
instrument by which an impression is 
made, and sometimes the impression 
or inscription itself. A seal is used 
for security (Matt. xxvii. 66), or as a 
mark of genuineness ; Rev. ix. 4. The 
seal here is one that was affixed to the 
foundation, and seems to refer to 
some inscription on the foundation- 
stone which always remained there, 
and which denoted the character and 
design of the edifice. The allusion is 
to the custom, in rearing an edifice, 
of inscribing the name of the builder 
and the design of the editice on the 
corner-stone. See Rosenmilller, Alte 
undneue Morgenland, No. 405. So 
the church of Christ is a building 
reared by the hands of God. Its 
foundation has been firmly and se- 
curely laid, and on that foundation 
there is an inscription always remain- 
ing which determines the character of 
the edifice. QJ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his. This is one of the 
inscriptions on the foundation-stone 
of the church, which seems to mark 
the character of the building. Ié al- 
ways stands there, no matter who 
apostatizes. It is at thesame time a 
fearful inscription—showing that no 
one can deceive God; that he is in- 
timately acquainted with all who en- 
ter that building; and that in the 
multitudes which enter there, the 
friends and the foes of God are inti- 
mately known. He can separate his 
own friends from all others, and his 
constant care will be extended to all 
who are truly his own, to keep them 
from falling. This has the appearance 
of being a quotation, but no such pas- 
sage is found in the Old Testament 
in so many words. In Nahum i. 7, 
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20 But in a great house there 
are not only vessels ¢ of gold and 
of silver, but also of wood and of 
earth ; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour. 

@ Ro.9.21. 


the following words are found : “And 
he knoweth them that trust in him ;”’ 
and it is possible that Paul may have 
had that in his eye; but it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that he designed it 
asa quotation. A phrase somewhat 
similar to this is found in Num. xvi. 
5, “the Lord will show who are his,” 
rendered in the Septuagint, ‘‘ God 
knoweth who are his ;” and Whitby 
supposes that this is the passage re- 
ferred to. But whether Paul had 
these passages in view or not, it is 
clear that he meant to say that it was 
one of the fundamental things in re- 
ligion, that God knew who were his 
own people, and that he would pre- 
serve them from the danger of making 
shipwreck of their faith. | And, Let 
every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity. Thisis 
the other seal or inscription which is 
made on the foundation which God 
has laid. ‘The foundation has two in- 
scriptions —the first implying that 
God knows all who are his own peo- 
ple; the other, that all who are his 
professed people should depart from 
evil. This is not found in so many 
words in the Old ‘Testament, and, 
like the former, it is not to be re- 
garded as a quotation. The meaning 
is, that itis an elementary principle 
in the true church, that all who be- 
come members of it should lead holy 
lives. It was also true that they 
would lead holy lives, and amidst all 
the defections of errorists, and all 
their attempts to draw away others 
from the true faith, those might be 
known to be the true people of God 
who did avoid evil. 

20. But in a great house. Still 
keeping up the comparison of the 
church with a building. The ideais, 
that the church is a large edifice, and 
that in such a building we are not to 
expect entire uniformity in all the 
articles which it contains. Q There 
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21 If* a man therefore purge! 22 Flee « also youthful lusts: 
himself from these, he shall be al but ¢ follow righteousness, faith, 
vessel unto honour, sanctified, and | charity, peace, with them that call « 
meet for the master's use, avd pre- | on the Lord out of a pure heart. 
pared > unto every good work. 23 But foolish and unlearned 

« Je.15.19. 6 chap.3.17. | ¢ Ee.11.9,10. @ He.12.14, ¢1Co.1.2 


are not only vessels of gold and of | on1Cor.vi. 18. Paul felt that Tim- 
silver, &c. You are not to expect to , othy, then a young man, was subject 
find all the articles of furniture alike, | to the same passions as other young 
or all made of the same material. | men; and hence his repeated cautions 
Variety in the form, and use, and | to him to avoid all those things, aris- 
material, is necessary in furnishing ‘ing from his youth, which might be 
suchahouse. ( And some to hon-ur, the occasion of scandal ; comp. Notes 
and some to dishonour. Some to jon 1 Tim. iv. 12; v. 2. It is to be 
most honourable uses—as drinking- ' remembered that this epistle is appli- 
vessels, and vessels to contain costly ' cable to other ministers, as well as to 
viands, and some for the less honour- , Timothy ; and, to a young man in the 
able purposes connected with cooking, | ministry, no counsel could be more 
&c. The same thing is to be expect- | appropriate than to “FLEE from 
edin the church. See this idea il- | youthful lusis;” not to indulge for a 
lustrated at greater length under an- | moment in those corrupt passions to 
other figure in the Notes on 1 Cor, | which youth are subject, but to culti- 
xii, 14—26; comp. Notes, Rom. ix. | vate the pure and sober virtues which 
21. The application here seems to | become the ministerial office. {| But 
be, that in the church it is to be pre- | follow righteousness, &c.; comp. Notes 
sumed that there will be a great var-; on eb. xii. 14. The general mean- 
iety of gifts and attainments, and ing here is, tuat he was to practise 
that we are no more to expect that | all that is good and virtuous. He 
all will be alike, than we are that all! was to practise righteousness, or jus- 
the vessels in a large house will be; tice and equity, in all his dealings 
made of gold. with men; faith, or fidelity in his 
21. If aman therefore purge him-| duties; charity, or love to all men 
self from these, he shall be a vessel; (Notes, 1 Cor. xiii.) ; peace, or har- 
unto honour. If a man cleanse or; mony and concord with all others. 
purify himself; comp. Notes on John | What virtues could be more appro- 
xv. 2. The word “these” refers,| priate for a minister of the gospel ? 
here, to the persons represented by | § With them that call onthe Lord out 
the vessels of wood and of earth—the | of a pure heart. That is, with all 
vessels made to dishonour, as men-| Christians, who are often character- 
tioned in the previous verse. The|ized as those who call on the Lord; 
idea is, that if one would preserve|1 Cor. i. 2; comp. Acts ix. 11. In 
himself from the corrupting influence | all his intercourse with them, Tim- 
of such men, he would be fitted to be | othy wasto manifest the virtues above 
a vessel of honour, or to be employed | recommended. But not with them 
jn the most useful and honourable | alone. It would be incumbent on him 
service in the cause of his Master. | to exhibit the same virtues in his in- 
On the word vessel, see Notes on | tercourse with all. 
Acts ix. 15. ( And meet for the mas- 23. But foolish and unlearned 
ter’s use. Fit to be employed by the ' questions avoid ; see Notes on ver, 
Lord Jesus in promoting his work on' 16; comp. Notes on 1 Tim. i. 4, 6; 
earth. iv. 7. The word unlearned, here, 
22. Flee also youthfullusts. Such means trifling ; that which does not 
passions as youth are subject to. On tend to edification; stupid. The 
the word flee, and the pertinency of Greeks and the Hebrews were great- 
its use in such a connection, see Notes ly given to controversies of various 
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questions @ avoid, knowing that] must not strive; but be gentle un- 


they do gender strifes, 
24 And the servant of the Lord 


@ ver. 16 


kinds, and many of the questions dis- 
cussed pertained to points which 
could not be settled, or which, if set- 
tled, were of no importance. Such 
has been the character of no small 
part of the disputes which have agi- 
tated the world. Paul correctly says 
that the only effect of such disputes 
is to engender harsh contention. 
Points of real importance can be dis- 
cussed with no injury to the temper ; 
but men cannot safely dispute about 
rifles, 

24. And the servant of the Lord. 
Referring here primarily to the Chris- 
tian minister, but applicable to all 
Christians ; for all profess to be the 
servants of the Lord. ( Must not 
strive. He may calmly inquire after 
truth ; he may discuss points of mo- 
rals, or theology, if he will do it with 
a proper spirit; he may “contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints” (Jude 3); but he may 
not do that which is here mentioned 
as strife. The Greek word—gdyeo- 
ée:x—commonly denotes, to fight, to 
make war, to contend. In John vi. 
52; Acts vil. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 24, it is 
rendered strove, and strive ; in James 
iv. 2, fighé. It is not elsewhere used 
in the New Testament. The mean- 
ing is, that the servant of Christ 
should be a man of peace. He 
should not indulge in the feelings 
which commonly give rise to conten- 
tion, and which commonly character- 
izeit. He should not struggle for mere 
victory, even when endeavouring to 
maintain truth ; but should do this, 
in all cases, with a kind spirit, and a 
mild temper; with entire candour ; 
with nothing designed to provoke and 
irritate an adversary; and so that, 
whatever may be the result of the 
discussion, ‘‘ the bond of peace’ may, 
if possible, be preserved ; comp. Notes, 
Rom. xii.18. § But be gentle unto ail 
men; Notes, 1 Thess. ii. 7% The 
word rendered genile, does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament. It 
means that the Christian minister is 


to all men, apt to teach, ! patient, 
25 In meekness > instructing 
1 or, fordbearing. 6 Ga.é.1. 


to be meek and mild towards all, not 
disputatious and quarrelsome. J Apé 
to teach; Notes, 1 Tim. iii. 2. ¥ Pa- 
tient. Marg., forbearing. The Greek 
word here used does not elsewhere 
occur in the New ‘'estament. It 
means, patient under evils and injur- 
ies. Robinson, Lex. Comp. Notes 
on Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 13. 

25. Inmeeknessinstructing those that 
oppose themselves. That is, those 
who embrace error, and array them- 
selves against the truth. We are 
not to become angry with such per- 
sons, and denounce them at once as 
heretics. We are not to hold them 
up to public reproach and scorn; but 
we are to set about the business of 
patiently instructing them. Their 
grand difficulty, it is supposed in this 
direction, is, that they are ignorant 
of the truth. Our business with 
them is, calmly to show them what 
the truth is. If they are angry, we 
are not to be. If they oppose the 
truth, we are still calmly to state it to 
them. If they are slow to see it, we 
are not to become weary or impa- 
tient. Nor, if they do not embrace it 
at all, are we to become angry with 
them, and denounce them. We may 
pity them, but we need not use hard 
words. This is the apostolic precept 
about the way of treating those who 
are in error ; and can any one fail to 
see its beauty and propriety? Let it 
be remembered, also, that this is not 
only beautiful and proper in itself; it 
is the wisest course, if we would 
bring others over to our opinions. 
You are not likely to convince a man 
that you are right, and that he is 
wrong, if you first make him angry ; 
nor are you very likely to do it, if 
you enter into harsh contention. You 
then put him on his guard ; you make 
him a party, and, from self-respect, 
or pride, or anger, he will endeavour 
to defend his own opinions, and will 
not yield to yours. Meekness and 
gentleness are the very best things, if 
you wish to convince another that he 
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those that oppose themselves; if| 26 And that they may |! recover 
God peradventure ¢ will give them | themselves out of the snare ¢ of the 
repentance to the acknowledging | devil, who are taken 2 captive by 


+ of the truth ; him at his will. 
@ Ac.8.22. d Tit.1.1. 1 awake. e1 Ti.3.7. 2 alive. 


is wrong. Win his hearé first, and | uyrors— God should give them re- 
then modestly and kindly show him|pentance, and they should recover 
what the truth is, in as few words,|themselves out of the snare of the 
and with as unassuming a spirit, as} devil,’ &c. That is, they put them- 
possible, and you have him. {J J/| selves in this posture of opposition so 
God peraduenture will give them re-| that they shall not be brought to re- 
pentance, &c. Give them such a view | pentance, and recover themselves. 
of the error which they have embrac- | They do it with a precautionary view 
ed, and such regret for having em- | that they may not be thus brought to 
braced it, that they shall be willing | repentance, and be recovered to God. 
to admit the truth. After all our} They take this position of opposition 
care in teaching others the truth, our | to the truth, intending not to be con- 
only dependence is on God for its| verted; and thisis the reason why they 
success. We cannot beabsolutely cer- | are not converted. 

tain that they will see their error ; we 26. And that they muy recover 
cannot rely certainly on any power | themselves. Marg., awake. The 
which argument willhave; we canonly | word which is rendered recover in the 
hope that God may show them their} text, and awake in the margin— 
error, and enable them to see and | dvav4wov— occurs nowhere else in 
embrace the truth; comp. Acts xi.|/the New Testament. It properly 
18. The word rendered peradven-| means, to become sober again, as from 
ture, here —p%aors—means, usually, | inebriation ; to awake from adeep sleep, 
not even, never; and then, that never, | and then, to come to aright mind, as 
lest ever—the same as lest perhaps. | one does who is aroused from a state 
It istranslated lest at any tim’, Matt. | of inebriety, or from sleep. ‘The re- 
iv. 6; v. 25; xiii. 15; Mark iv.| presentation in this part of the verse 
12; Luke xxi. 34; lest, Matt. vii. 6 ;| implies that, while under the influence 
xiii. 29; xv. 32, e¢ al.: lest haply, | of error, they were like a man intox- 
Luke xiv. 12; Acts v. 39. It does| icated, or like one in deep slumber 
not imply that there was any chance | From this state they were to be roused. 
about what is said, but rather that | as one is from sleep, or as a man is 
there was uncertainty in the mind | recovered from the stupor and dull- 
of the speaker, and that there was/|ness of intoxication. J Out of the 
need of caution lest something should | snare of the devil. The snare which 
occur ; or, that anything was done, or | the devil has spread for them, and in 
should be done, to prevent something | which they have become entangled. 
from happening. It is not used else-| There is a little confusion of meta- 
where in the New Testament in the| phor here, since, in the first part of 
sense which our translators, and all} the verse, they are represented as 
the critics, so far as I have examined, | asleep, or intoxicated ; and, here, as 
give to it here—as implying a hope|taken in a snare. Yet the general 
that God would give them repentance, | idea is clear. In one part of the 
&c. But I may be permitted to sug- | verse, the influence of error is repre- 
gest another interpretation, which | sented as producing sleep, or stupor ; 
will accord with the uniform meaning | in the other, as being taken in a 
of the word in the New Testament, | snare, or net ; and, in both, the idea 
and which will refer the matter to/ is, that an effort was to be made that 
those who had embraced the error, | they might be rescued from this pe- 
and not to God. It is this: “In|rilous condition. | Who are taken 
meekness instructing those that op- captive by him at his will. Marg., 
pose themselves (avediarD:nivous) lest— ! alive. The Greek word means, pro- 
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PEs know also, that ¢in the 
a1 Til4; 2 Pe.3.8; 1John2.18; Judel7.18 


perly, to take alive; and then, to 


takecaptive, to win over (Luke v. 10) ; 
and then, toensnare, or seduce. Here 
it means that they had been ensnared 
by the arts of Satan unto (sis) his 
will ; that is, they were so influenced 
by him, that they complied with his 
will. Another interpretation of this 
passage should be mentioned here, by 
which it is proposed to avoid the in- 
congruousness of the metaphor of 
awaking one froma snare. It is ad- 
opted by Doddridge, and is suggested 
also by Burder, as quoted by Rosen- 
miller, A. u.n. Morgenland. Accord- 
ing to this, the reference is to an ar- 
tifice of fowlers, to scatter seeds im- 
pregnated with some intoxicating 
drugs, intended to lay birds asleep, 
that they may draw the snare over 
them more securely. There can be 
no doubt that such arts were practised, 
and it is possible that Paul may have 
alluded to it. Whatever is the al- 
lusion, the general idea is clear. It 
is an affecting representation of those 
who have fallen into error. They 
are ina deep slumber. They are as 
if under the fatal influence of some 
stupefying potion. They are like 
birds taken alive in this state, and at 
the mercy of the fowler. They will 
remain in this condition, unless they 
shall be roused by the mercy of God ; 
and itis the business of the ministers 
of religion to carry to them that gos- 
pel call, which God is accustomed to 
bless in showing them their danger. 
That message should be continually 
sounded in the ears of the sinner, with 
the prayer and the Aope that God will 
make it the means of arousing him to 
seck his salvation. 
CHAPTER III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

In the first part of this chapter 
(ver. 1—8), Paul reminds Timothy of 
the great apostasy which was to be 
expected in the church, and states 
some of the characteristics of it. In 
ver. 9, he says that that apostasy 
would not always continue ; but would 
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last days 5 perilous times shall 
come, 


& Re. vi. viii ix.xt.—xiii.x Till. 


be at some time arrested, and so ar- 
rested as to show to all men the folly 
of those who were concerned in it. 
In ver. 11, 12, he refers Timothy to 
his own manner of life in the midst of 
persecutions, as an encouragement to 
him to bear the trials which might be 
expected to occur to him in a similar 
manner, ‘ Perilous times” were to 
come, and Timothy might be expect- 
ed to be called to pass through trials 
similar to those which Paul himself 
had experienced. Jn those times the 
remembrance of his example would be 
invaluable. In ver. 12, 18, he assures 
Timothy that persecutions and trials 
were to be expected by ali who aimed 
to lead holy lives, and that it was as 
certainly to be expected that evil 
men would become worse and worse. 
And in ver. 14—17, he exhorts him 
to be steadfast in maintaining the 
truth ; and, to encourage him to do 
this, reminds him of his early train- 
ing in the Holy Scriptures, and ofthe 
value of those Scriptures. To the 
Scriptures he might repair in all 
times of trial, and find support in the 
divine promises. What he had learn- 
ed there was the inspired truth of 
God, and was able to make him wise, 
and to furnish him abundantly for all 
that he was to do or to suffer. 

1. This know also. ‘The object of 
this reference to the perilous times 
which were to occur, was evidently to 
show the necessity of using every pre- 
caution to preserve the purity of the 
church, from the fact that such sad 
scenes were to open upon it. The 
apostle had dwelt upon this subject 
in his first epistle to Timothy (chap. 
iv.), but its importance leads him to 
advert to it again. Inthe last days 
Under the gospel dispensation ; some 
time in that period during which the 
affairs of the world will be closed up ; 
see Notes, 1 Tim. iv. 1, and Heb. i. 2. 
q Perilous times shall come. Times 
of danger, of persecution, and of trial. 
On the general meaning of this pas- 
sazc, and the general characteristics 
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8 Without natural affection, 


2 For men shall be lovers of : 
truce-breakers, ! false accusers, in- 


their own selves, covetous, boast- ; 

ers, proud, blasphemers, disobe- | continent, fierce, despisers of those 

dient to parents, unthankful, un- that are good, 

holy, 4 Traitors, ® heady, high-mind- 
a Ro.1.29-31. 1 or, makebates. b 2 Pe. 2.10, &e. 


of those times, the reader may con-| Notes on Rom. i. 31. @ Truce- 
sult the Notes on 2 Thess. ii. 1—12, | breakers. The same word in Rom. 
and 1 Tim. iv. 1-8. There can be]i. 31, is rendered implacable; see 
no doubt that in all these passages | Notes on that verse. It properly 
the apostle refers to the same events. | means without treaty ; that is, those 

2. For men shall be lovers of their | who are averse to any treaty or com- 
own selves. It shall be one of the, pact. It may thus refer to those who 
characteristics of those times that | are unwilling to enter into any agree- 
men shall be eminently selfish—evi- | ment; that is, either those who are 
dently under the garb of religion ; | unwilling to be reconciled to others 
ver.5. The word here used—@iaav- | when there is a variance—implaca- 
ros—does not elsewhere occur in the | ble; or those who disregard treaties 


New Testament. It means a lover | or agreements. In either case, this 
of one’s self, selfish. Such a love | marks a very corrupt condition of 
of self as to lead us to secure our | society. Nothing would be more in- 
salvation, is proper. But this inter- | dicative of the lowest state of de- 
feres with the rights and happiness ' gradation, than that in which all 
of no other persons. The selfishness | compacts and agreements were ut- 
which is condemned, is that regard | terly disregarded. { False accusers. 
to our own interests which interferes | Marg., makebates. The word make- 
with the rights and comforts of others ; | bate means one who excites conten- 
which makes self the central and! tions and quarrels. Webster. The 
leading object of living; and which | Greek here is d:60rAo—devils —the 
tramples on all that would interfere | primitive meaning of which is, ca- 
with that. As such, it isa base, and | lumniator, slanderer, accuser ; comp. 
hateful, and narrow passion; but it | Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 11, where the 
has been so common in the world that | word is rendered slanderers. J In- 
no one can doubt the correctness of | continent; 1 Cor. vii. 5. Literally, 
the prophecy of the apostle that it | without strength; that is, without 
would exist “in the last times.” | strength to resist the solicitations of 
{ Covetous. Gr., Lovers of silver; | passion, or who readily yield to it. 
i. e., of money ; Luke vi. 14; Notes, |Q Fierce. The Greek word used 
1 Tim. vi. 20. (| Boasters; Notes, ; here—dviyspos—does not elsewhere 
Rom. i. 30. § Proud; Notes, Rom. | occur in the New Testament. It 
i, 30.  Blasphemers ; see Notes, | means ungenile, harsh, severe, and 
Matt. ix. 3.  Disobedient to par-|is the opposite of gentleness and 
ents; see Notes on Rom.i.30. {| Un- | mildness. Religion produces gen- 
thankful; see Luke vi. 35. The word | tleness; the want of it makes men 
here used occurs in the New Testa- | rough, harsh, cruel; comp. Notes on 
ment only in these two places. In- ‘chap. ii. 24.  Despisers of those 
gratitude has always been regarded , that are good. In Titus i. 8, it is 
as one of the worst of crimes. It is | said of a bishop that he must be ‘a 
said here that it would characterize | lover of good men.” This, in every 
that wicked age of which the apostle | condition of life, is a virtue, and 
speaks, and its prevalence would, as ; hence the opposite of it is here set 
it always does, indicate a decline of | down as one of the characteristics 
religion. Religion makes us grate- | of that evil age of which the apos- 
ful to every benefactor—to God, and , tle speaks. 
toman. { Unholy; Notes,1 Tim.i.9.| 4. Traitors. This word is used in 
3. Without natural affection ; see ' the New Testament only here and in 
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ed, “lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God; 


5 Having >a form ot godliness, 
@ Ph.3.19. 
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but denying the power thereof : 
from such turn away. 


6 For of this sort are they 
b Tit.1.16. 


Luke vi. 16, Acts vii. 52. It means! tate church, while no body of men, 


any one who betrays—whether it be 
a friend or his country. Treason 
has been in all ages regarded as one 
of the worst crimes that man can com- 
mit. (Heady. The same word in 
Acts xix. 36, 13 rendered rashly. It 
aecurs only there and in this place in 
the New Testament. It properly 
means falling forwards; prone, in- 
clined, ready to do anything; then 
precipitate, headlong, rash. It is op- 
posed to that which is deliberate and 
calm, and here means that men 
would be ready to do anything with- 
out deliberation, or concern for the 
consequences. They would engage 
in enterprises which would only dis- 
turb society, or prove their own ruin. 
{ High-minded. Literally, puffed 
up; comp. Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 6, 
where the same word is rendered 
lifted up with pride. The meaning 
is, that they would be inflated with 
pride or self-conceit. | Lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God. 
That is, of sensual pleasures, or vain 
amusements. ‘This has been, and is, 
the characteristic of a great part of 
the world, and has often distinguished 
even many who profess religion. Of 
a large portion of mankind it may 
be said that this is their characteris- 
tic, that they live for pleasure; they 
have no serious pursuits; they brook 
no restraints which interfere with 
their amusements, and they greatly 
prefer the pleasures to be found in 
the gay assembly, in the ball-room, 
or in the place of low dissipation, to 
the friendship of their Creator. 

5. Having a form of godliness. 
That is, they profess religion, or are 
in connection with the church. This 
shows that the apostle referred to 
some great corruption in the church; 
and there can be little doubt that he 
had his eye on the same great apos- 
tasy to which he refers in 2 Thess. 
ii, and 1 Tim. iv. All these things 
to which he refers here have been 


practised and tolerated in that apos-' 


at any time, have been more zealous 
in maintaining a form of godliness; 
that is, in keeping up the forms of 
religion. § But denying the power 
thereof. Opposing the real power of 
religion ; not allowing it to exert any 
influence in their lives. It imposes 
no restraint on their passions and 
carnal propensities, but in all respects, 
except in the form of religion, they 
live as if they had none. This has 
been commonin the world. The most 
regular and bigoted adherence to the 


forms of religion furnishes no evi- 


dence in itself that there is any true 
piety at heart, or that true religion 
has any actual control over the soul. 
It is much easier for men to observe 
the forms of religion than it is to 
bring the heart under its controlling 
influence. § From such turn away. 
Have no intercourse with them as 
if they were Christians; show no 
countenance to their religion; do not 
associate with them; comp. 2 John 
10, 11; Notes, 2 Cor. vi. 17. 

6. For of this sort are they which 
creep into houses. Who go slyly and 
insidiously into families. They are 
not open and manly in endeavouring 
to propagate their views, but they en- 
deavour by their address to ingratiate 
themselves first with weak women, 
and through them to influence men; 
comp. Titus i. 11. The word trans- 
lated “creep into,’ is rendered by 
Doddridge, insinuate themselves; by 
Bloomfield, wind their way into, in 
the manner of serpents; by Bretsch- 
neider, deceitfully enter; by Robinson 
and Passow, go in, enterin. It isnot 
certain that the idea of decezt or cun- 
ning is contained in this word, yet 
the whole complexion of the passage 
implies that they made their way by 
art and deceitful tricks. {J And lead 
captivesilly women. One of the tricks 
always played by the advocates of er- 
ror, and one of the ways by which 
they seek to promote their purposes. 
Satan began his work of temptation 
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which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women laden 
with sins, led away with divers 
lusts, 


7 Ever learning, and never able 
@ Tit 111 


with Eve rather than with Adam, 


and the advocates of error usually 
follow his example. There are al- 
ways weak-minded women enough in 
any community to give an opportunity 
of practising these arts, and often the 
aims of the impostor and deceiver can 
be best secured by appealing to them. 
Such women are easily flattered ; they 
are charmed by the graceful manners 
of religious instructors; they lend a 
willing ear to anything that has the 
appearance of religion, and their 
hearts are open to anything that pro- 
mises to advance the welfare of the 
world. At the same time, they are 
just such persons as the propagators 
of error can rely on. They have 
leisure; they have wealth; they are 
busy; they move about in society, and 
by their activity they obtain an influ- 
ence to which they are by no means 
entitled by their piety or talents. 
There are, indeed, very many women 
in the world who cannot be so easily 
led away as men; but it cannot be 
denied also that there are those who 
are just adapted to the purposes of 
such as seek to spread plausible error. 
The word rendered silly women, 
means properly little women, and then 
weak women. J Laden with sins. 
With so many sins that they seem to 
be burdened with them. The idea is, 
that they are under the influence of 
sinful desires and propensities, and 
hence are better adapted to the pur- 
poses of deceivers. { Led away with 
divers lusts. With various kinds of 
passions or desires—ia:Supizs—such 
as pride, vanity, the love of novelty, 
or a susceptibility to flattery, so as 
to make them an easy prey to de- 
ceivers. 

4. Ever learning. That is, these 
‘silly women;” for so the Greek de- 
mands. The idea is, that they seem 
to be disciples. They put themselves 
wholly under the care of these pro- 
fessedly religious teachers, but they 
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to come to the knowledge of th 
truth. 

8 Now as Jannes and Jambres 
> withstood Moses, so do these 


also resist the truth : men © of cor- 
bv Ex.7. 11. oe 1 Ti.6.5. 


never acquire the true knowledge of 
the way of salvation. ( And never 
able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. They may learn many.things, 
but the true nature of religion they 
do not learn. ‘There are many such 
persons in the world, who, whatever 
attention they may pay to religion, 
never understand its nature. Many 
obtain much speculative acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Christianity, but 
never become savingly acquainted 
with the system; many study the con- 
stitutionand governinent ofthechurch, 
but remain strangers to practical 
piety; many become familiar with the 
various philosophical theories of reli- 
gion, but never become truly acquain- 
ted with what religion is; and many 
embrace visionary theories, who never 
show that they are influenced by the 
spirit of the gospel. Nothing is more 
common than for persons to be very 
busy and active in religion, and even 
to learn many things about it, who 
still remain strangers to the saving 
power of the gospel. 

8. Now as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses. The names of 
these two men are not elsewhere 
mentioned in the Bible. They are 
supposed to have been two of the 
magicians who resisted Moses (Ex. 
vii. 11, et al.), and who opposed their 
miracles to those of Moses and Aaron. 
It is not certain where the apostle 
obtained their names; but they are 
frequently mentioned by the Hebrew 
writers, and also by other writers ; so 
that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that their names were correctly hand- 
ed down by tradition. Nothing is 
more probable than that the names of 
the more distinguished magicians who 
attempted to imitate the miracles of 
Moses, would be preserved by tradi- 
tion; and though they are not men- 
tioned by Moses himself, and the Jews 
have told many ridiculous stories re- 
specting them, yet this should not 
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rupt minds, ! reprobate concerning 
the faith. 
1 or, of nojudgment, 


oe 
lead us to doubt the truth of the tradi- 


tion respecting their names. A full 
collection of the Jewish statements 
in regard to them may be found in 
Wetstein, in loc. ‘They are also 
mentioned by Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 
7; and by Numenius, the philoso- 
pher, as quoted by Eusebius, ix. 8, 
and Origen, against Celsus, p. 199. 
See Wetstein. By the rabbinical 
writers, they are sometimes mention- 
ed as Egyptian magicians who opposed 
Moses in Egypt, and sometimes as the 
sons of Balaam. ‘The more common 
account is, that they were the princes 
of the Egyptian magicians. One of 
the Jewish rabbins represents them 
as having been convinced by the 
miracles of Moses, and as having be- 
come converts to the Hebrew religion. 
There is no reason to doubt that 
these were in fact the leading men 
who opposed Moses in Egypt, by 
attempting to work counter-miracles. 
The point of the remark of the apostle 
here, is, that they resisted Moses by 
attempting to imitate his miracles, 
thus neutralizing the evidence that 
he was sent from God. In like man- 
ner, the persons here referred to, op- 
posed the progress of the gospel by 
setting up a similar claim to that of 
the apostles; by pretending to have 
as much authority as they had; and 
by thus neutralizing the claims of 
the true religion, and leading off 
weak-minded persons from the truth. 
This is often the most dangerous 
kind of opposition that is made to 
religion. § Men of corrupt minds; 
comp. Notes, 1 Tim. vi. 5. {| Re- 
probate concerning the faith. So 
far as the Christian faith is concern- 
ed. On the word rendered repro- 
bate, see Notes on Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, rendered cast-away; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 6. ‘he margin here is, ‘“‘of no 
judgment.” The meaning is, that 
in respect to the Christian faith, or the 
doctrines of religion, their views could 
not be approved, and they were not to 
be regarded as true teachers of re- 
ligion. 
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9 But they shall proceed no 
further: for their folly shall be 


9. But they shall proceed no fur. 
ther. There is a certain point be- 
yond which they will not be allowed 
to go. Their folly will become ma- 
nifest, and the world will understand 
it. The apostle does not say how 
far these false teachers would be 
allowed to go, but that they would 
not be suffered always to prosper and 
prevail. They might be plausible 
at first, and lead many astray; they 
might, by art and cunning, cover up 
the real character of their system ; 
but there would be a fair develop- 
ment of it, and it would be seen to 
be folly. The apostle here may be 
understood as declaring a general 
truth in regard to error. It often is 
so plausible at first, that it seems to 
be true. lt wins the hearts of many 
persons, and leads them astray. It 
flatters them personally, or it flatters 
them with the hope of a better state 
of things in the church and the 
world. But the time will always 
come when men will see the folly 
of it. Error will advance only to a 
certain point, when it will be seen 
to be falsehood and folly, and when 
the world will arise and cast it off. 
In some cases, this point may be 
slower in being reached than in 
others; but there 7s a point, beyond 
which error will not go. At the re- 
formation under Luther, that point 
had been reached, when the teach- 
ings of the great apostasy were seen 
to be “folly,” and when the awak- 
ened intellect of the world would 
allow it to ‘‘ proceed no farther,” and 
aroused itself and threw it off. In 
the workings of society, as well as 
by the direct appointment of God, 
there is a point beyond which error 
cannot prevail; and hence there is 
a certainty that truth will finally 
triumph. J For their folly shall be 
manifest unto all men. The world 
will see and understand what they 
are, and what they teach. By smooth 
sophistry, and cunning arts, they will 
not be able always to deceive man- 
kind. ( As their's also was. That 
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manifest unto all men, as their’s 
also was. 
10 But thou hast ! fully known 


1 or, been a diligent follower of. 


of Jannes and Jambres. That is, it 
became manifest to all that they 
could not compete with Moses and 
Aaron ; that their claims to the power 
of working miracles were the mere 
arts of magicians, and that they had 
set up pretensions which they could 
not sustain; comp. Ex. viii. 18, 19. 
In regard to the time to which the 
apostle referred in this description, 
ithas already been observed (Notes on 
ver. 1), that it was probably to that 
great apostasy of the ‘latter days,’ 
which he has described in 2 Thess. ii. 
and 1 Tim. iv. But there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that he had his 
eye immediately on some persons who 
had appeared then, and who had evin- 
ced some of the traits which would 
characterize the great apostasy, and 
whose conduct showed that the great 
“falling away” had already com- 
menced. In 2 Thess. ii. 7, he says 
that the “mystery of iniquity” was 
already at work, or was even then 
manifesting itself; and there can be 
no doubt that the apostle saw that 
there had then commenced what he 
knew would yet grow up into the 
great defection from the truth. In 
some persons, at that time, who had 
the form of godliness, but who de- 
nied its power; who made use of 
insinuating arts to proselyte the weak 
and the credulous; who endeavour to 
imitate the true apostles, perhaps by 
attempting to work miracles, as Jannes 
and Jambres did, he saw the germ of 
what was yet to grow up into so gi- 
gantic a system of iniquity as to over- 
shadow the world. Yet he consoled 
‘Timothy with the assurance that there 
was a point beyond which the system 
of error would not be allowed to go, 
but where its folly must be seen, and 
where it would be arrested. 

10. But thou hast fully known 
my doctrine, &e. Marg., been a 
diligent follower of. The margin is 
more in accordance with the usual 
meaning of the Greek word, which 
means, properly, to accompany side 
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my doctrine, manner of life, pur- 
pose, faith, long-suffering, charity, 
patience, 


by side; to follow closely; tv trace 
out; to examine (Luke i. 3), and to 
conform to. The meaning here, how- 
ever, seems to be, that Timothy had 
an opportunity to follow out; 7%. e., to 
examine closely the manner of life of 
the apostle Paul. He had been so 
long his companion, that he had had 
the fullest opportunity of knowing 
how he had lived and taught, and how 
hehad borne persecutions. The object 
of this reference to his own life and 
sufferings is evidently to encourage 
Timothy to bear persecutions and 
trials in the same manner; comp. ver. 
14. He saw, in the events which be- 
gan already to develope themselves, 
that trials must be expected; he 
knew that all who would live holy 
lives must suffer persecution; and 
hence he sought to prepare the mind 
of Timothy for the proper endurance 
of trials, by a reference to his own 
case. The word doctrine, here, refers 
to his teaching, or manner of giving 
instruction. It does not refer, as the 
word now does, to the opinions which 
he held; see Notes on 1 ‘Tim. iv. 
16. In regard to the opportunities 
which Timothy had for knowing the 
manner of Paul’s life, see the intro- 
duction to the epistle, and Paley, 
Hor. Paul., in loc. Timothy had 
been the companion of Paul during 
a considerable portion of the time 
after his conversion. The persecu- 
tions referred to here (ver. 11) are 
those which occurred in the vicinity 
of Timothy’s native place, and which 
he would have had a particular op- 
portunity of being acquainted with. 
This circumstance, and the fact that 
Paul did not refer to other persecu- 
tions in more remote places, is one 
of the “‘undesigned coincidences,” of 
which Paley has made so much in 
his incomparable little work —the 
Hore Pauline. J Manner of life. 
Literally, leading, guidance; then, 
the method in which one is led—his 
manner of life; comp. Notes, 1 Thess. 
ii. 1. Purpose. Plans, or designs. 
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afflictions, | secutions I endured: but out of 
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which came unto me at Antioch, | them all ¢ the Lord delivered me. 


@ at Iconium, ® at Lystra; what per- 

@ Ac.13.45,50. db Ac.14.5,6,19. 
q Faith. Perhaps fidelity, or faith- 
fulness. {J Long-suffering. With the 
evil passions of others, and their efforts 
to injure him. See the word explain- 
ed in the Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
q Charity;Notes, 1 Cor. xiii. {Pa- 
tience. ‘ A calm temper, which suf- 
fers evils without murmuring or dis- 
content.’’ Webster. 

11. Persecutions. On the mean- 
ing of this word, see Notes on Matt. 
v.10. § Affictions. Trials of other 
kinds than those which arose from 
persecutions. The apostle met them 
everywhere; comp. Notes, Acts xx. 
23. J Which came unto me at An- 
tioch. The Antioch here referred 
to is not the place of that name in 
Syria (Notes, Acts xi. 19); but a 
city of the same name in Pisidia, in 
Asia Minor; Notes, Acts xiii. 14. 
Paul there suffered persecution from 
the Jews; Acts xiii. 45. J At Ico- 
nium; Notes, Acts xiii, 50. On the 
persecution there, see Notes on Acts 
xiv. 3—6. (At Lystra; Acts xiv. 6. 
At this place, Paul was stoned; 
Notes, Acts xiv. 19. Timothy was a 
native of either Derbe or Lystra, cities 
near to each other, and was doubtless 
there at the time of this occurrence ; 
Acts xvi. 1. (J But out of them all 
the Lord delivered me. See the 
history in the places referred to in 
the Acts. 

12. Yea, and all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall sufer 
persecution. Paul takes occasion 
from the reference to his own perse- 
cutions, to say that his case was not 
peculiar. It was the common lot of 
all who endeavoured to serve their 
Redeemer faithfully ; and Timothy 
himself, therefore, must not hope to 
escape from it, The apostle had a 
particular reference, doubtless, to his 
own times; but he has put his re- 
mark into the most general form, as 
applicable to all periods. It is un- 
doubtedly true at all times, and will 
ever be, that they who are devoted 
Christians—who live as the Saviour 


12 Yea, and all that will live 
¢ Ps.34.19. 


did—and who carry out his princi- 


ples always, will experience some 
form of persecution. ‘The essence of 
persecution consists in subjecting @ 
person to injury or disadvantage on 
account of his opinions. It is some- 
thing more than meeting his opinions 
by argument, which is always right 
and proper; it is inflicting some in- 
jury on him; depriving him of some 
privilege, or right; subjecting him to 
some disadvantage, or placing him in 
less favourable circumstances, on ac- 
count of his sentiments. This may be 
either an injury done to his feelings, 
his family, hie reputation, his property, 
his liberty, his influence; it may be by 
depriving him of an office which he 
held, or preventing him from obtain- 
ing one to which he is eligible ; it 
may be by subjecting him to fine or 
imprisonment, to banishment, torture, 
or death. If, in any manner, or in 
any way, he is subjected to disad- 
vantage on account of his religious 
opinions, and deprived of any immu- 
nities and rights to which he would 
be otherwise entitled, this is perse- 
cution. Now, it is doubtless as true 
as it ever was, that a man who will 
live as the Saviour did, will, like 
him, be subjected to some such in- 
jury or disadvantage. On account 
of his opinions, he may be held up to 
ridicule, or treated with neglect, or 
excluded from society to which his 
attainments and manners would other- 
wise introduce him, or shunned by 
those who might otherwise value his 
friendship. These things may be ex- 
pected in the best times, and under 
the most favourable circumstances; 
and it is known that a large part of 
the history of the world, in its relation 
to the church, is nothing more than a 
history of persecution. It follows 
from this, (1.) that they who make a 
profession of religion, should come 
prepared to be persecuted. Itshould 
be considered as one of the proper 
qualifications for membership in the 
church, to be willing to bear persecu- 
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persecution. 
13 But evil men and seducers 


tion, and to resolve not to shrink from 
any duty in order to avoid it. (2.) 
They who are persecuted for their 
opinions, should consider that this 
may be one evidence that they have 
the spirit of Christ, and are his true 
friends. They should remember that, 
in this respect, they are treated as 
the Master was, and are in the goodly 
company of the prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs; for they were all perse- 
cuted. Yet, (3.) if we are perse- 
cuted, we should carefully inquire, 
before we avail oureselves of this 
consolation, whether we are perse- 
cuted because we ‘‘live godly in Christ 
Jesus,” or for some other reason. A 
man may embrace some absurd opin- 
ion, and call it religion; he may 
adopt some mode of dress irresistibly 
ludicrous, from the mere love of sin- 
gularity, and may call it conscience; 
or he may be boorish in his manners, 
and uncivil in his deportment, out- 
raging all the laws of social life, and 
may call this ‘‘ deadness to the world ;”’ 
and for these, and similar things, he 
may be contemned, ridiculed, and 
despised. But let him not infer, 
therefore, that he is to be enrolled 
among the martyrs, and that he is 
certainly a real Christian. That per- 
secution which will properly furnish 
any evidence that we are the friends 
of Christ, must be only that which is 
“for righteousness sake” (Matt. v. 
10), and must be brought upon us in 
an honest effort to obey the commands 
of God. (4.) Let those who have 
never been persecuted in any way, 
inquire whether it is not an evidence 
that they have no religion. If they 
had been more faithful, and more like 
their Master, would they have always 
escaped? And may not their free- 
dom from it prove that they have sur- 
rendered the principles of their reli- 
gion, where they should have stood 
firm, though the world were arrayed 
against them? It is easy for a pro- 
fessed Christian to avoid persecution, 
if he yields every point in which reli- 
gion is opposed to the world. But 
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shall wax worse and worse, de- 
ceiving, and being @ deceived. 
a2Th.211. 


let not a man who will do this, sup- 
pose that he has any claim to be num- 
bered among the martyrs, or even en- 
titled to the Christian name. 

18. But evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse. That 
is, it is the character of such men tc 
do this; they may be expected to do 
it. This is the general law of de- 
pravity—that if men are not convert- 
ed, they are always growing worse, 
and sinking deeper into iniquity. 
Their progress will be certain, though 
it may be gradual, since nemo repenti 
turpissimus. The connection here is 
this: that Timothy was not to expect 
that he would be exempt from per- 
secution (ver. 12), by any change for 
the better in the wicked men referred 
to. Ile was to anticipate in them the 
operation of the general law in regard 
to bad men and seducers—that they 
would grow worse and worse. From 
this fact, he was to regard it as certain 
that he, as well as others, would be 
liable to be persecuted. The word 
rendered seducers—yins—occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. 
It means, properly, a juggler, or di- 
viner; and then, a deceiver, or im- 
postor. Ilere it refers to those who. 
by seductive arts, lead persons into 
error. {| Deceiving. Making others 
believe that to be true and right, 
which is false and wrong. This was, 
of course, done by seductive arts. 
{| And being deceived. Under delu- 
sion themselves. The advocates of 
error are often themselves as really 
under deception, as those whom they 
impose upon. They are often sincere 
in the belief of error, and then they 
are under a delusion, or, if they are 
insincere, they are equally deluded in 
supposing that they can make error 
pass for truth before God, or can 
deceive the Searcher of hearts. Tha 
worst victims of delusion are those 
who attempt to delude others. 

14. But continue thou in the thinys 
which thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of. To wit, the truths 
of religion. Timothy had been taught 
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14 But continue ¢ thou in the|ing of whom thou hast learned 
things which thou hast learned | them; 


and hast been assured of, know- 
a chap.1.13. 


those truths when a child, and he had 
been confirmed in them by the in- 
structions of Paul. Amidst the errors 
and seductions of false teachers, Paul 
now exhorts him to hold fast those 
doctrines, whoever might oppose them, 
or whatever might be the consequence; 
comp. Notes, chap. i. 13. {| Knowing 
of whom thou hastlearned them. To 
wit, of his mother (chap. i. 5), and of 
Paul; chap. i. 18. The reference 
seems to be particularly to the fact 
that he had learned these truths first 
from the lips of a mother (see ver. 
15); and the doctrine taught here 
is, that the fact that we have received 
the views of truth from a parent's 
lips, is a strong motive for adhering 
to them. It is not to be supposed, 
indeed, that this is the highest motive, 
or that we are always to adhere to 
the doctrines which have been taught 
us, if, on maturer examination, we 
are convinced they are erroneous ; 
but that this is a strong reason for 
adhering to what we have been taught 
in early life. It is 80, because, (1.) a 
parent has no motive for deceiving a 
child, and it cannot be supposed that 
he would teach him what he knew to 
be false; (2.) a parent usually has had 
much more experience, and much 
better opportunities of examining what 
is true, than his child has; (3.) there 
is a degree of respect which nature 
teaches us to be due to the senti- 
ments of a parent. A child should 
depart very slowly from the opinions 
held by a father or mother; and, 
when it is done, it should be only as 
the result of prolonged examination 
and prayer. These considerations 


should have the greater weight, if af 


parent has been eminent for piety, 
and especially if that parent has been 
removed to heaven. A child, stand- 
ing by the grave of a pious father or 
mother, should reflect and pray much, 
before he deliberately adopts opinions 
which he knows that father or mother 
would regard as wrong. 

15, And that from a child thou 


15 And that from a child thou 


{hast known the holy Scriptures, 


hast known the holy Scriptures. 
That is, the Old Testament ; for the 
New Testament was not then writ- 
ten; Notes, John v. 39. The mother 
of Timothy was a pious Hebrewess, 
and regarded it as one of the duties 
of her religion to train her son in the 
careful knowledge of the word of God. 
This was regarded by the Hebrews as 
an important duty of religion, and 
there is reason to believe that it was 
commonly faithfully performed. The 
Jewish writings abound with lessons 
on this subject. Rabbi Judah says, 
“The boy of five years of age ought 
to apply to the study of the sacred 
Scriptures.” Rabbi Solomon, on Deut. 
xi. 19, says, “When the boy begins 
to talk, his father ought to converse 
with him in the sacred language, 
and to teach him the law; if he does 
not do that, he seems to bury him.” 
See numerous instances referred to 
in Wetstein, in loc. The expression 
used by Paul—from @ child (avs 
Bpigovs)—does not make it certain 
at precisely what age Timothy was 
first instructed in the Scriptures, 
though it would denote an carly age. 
The word used—fpi¢as—denotes, (1.) 
a babe unborn, Luke i. 41, 44; (2.) 
an infant, babe, suckling. In the 
New Testament, it is rendered babe 
and babes, Luke i. 41, 44; ii. 12, 16; 
1 Pet. ii. 2; infants, Luke viii. 15; 
and young children, Acts vii. 19. It 
does not elsewhere occur, and its cur- 
rent use would make it probable that 
Timothy had been taught the Scrip- 
tures a3 soon as he was capable of 
learning anything. Dr. Doddridge 
correctly renders it here ‘(from tn- 
ancy.” It may be remarked then, 
(1.) that it is proper to teach the 
Bible to children at as early a period 
of life as possible. (2.) That there is 
reason to hope that such instruction 
will not be forgotten, but will have a 
salutary influence on their future lives. 
The piety of Timothy is traced by 
the apostle to the fact that he had 


‘been early taught to read the Scrip- 
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which 4 are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 


16 All + Scripture is given by 
a John 5.39, 62 Pe.1.21. 


tures, and a great proportion of those 
who are in the church have been 
early made acquainted with the Bible. 
(8.) It is proper to teach the Old 
Testament to children —since this 
was all that Timothy had, and this 
was made the means of his salva- 
tion. (4.) We may see the utility 
of Sabbath-schools. The great, and 
almost the sole object of such schools 
is to teach the Bible, and from the 
view which Paul had of the advan- 
tage to Timothy of having been 
early made acquainted with the Bi- 
ble, there can be no doubt that if 
Sunday-schools had then been in ex- 
istence, he would have been their 
hearty patron and friend. Q Which 
are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation. So to instruct you in the 
way of salvation, that you may find 
the path to life. Learn, hence, (1.) 
that the plan of salvation may be 
learned from the Old Testament. 
It is not as clearly revealed there as 
it is in the New, but it is there; and 
if a man had only the Old Testa- 
ment, he might find the way to be 
saved. The Jew, then, has no ex- 
cuse if he is not saved. (2.) The 
Scriptures have power. They are 
‘table to make one wise to salvation.” 
They are not a cold, tame, dead 
thing. There is no book that has so 
much power as the Bible; none that 
is so efficient in moving the hearts, 
and consciences, and intellects of 
mankind. There is no book that has 
moved s0 many minds; none that 
has produced so deep and permanent 
effects on the world. (3.) To find 
the way of salvation, is the best kind 
of wisdom; and none are wise who 
do not make that the great object of 
life. Q Through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus; Notes, Mark xvi. 16; 
Rom. i. 17. Paul knew of no salva- 
tion, except through the Lord Jesus. 
He says, therefore, that the study of 
the Scriptures, valuable as they were, 
would not save the soul unless there 
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inspiration of God, and ¢ ¢s profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness ; 

¢ Ro.15.4. 


was faith in the Redeemer; and it is 
implied, also, that the proper effect of 
a careful study of the Old Testament, 
would be to lead one to put his trust 
in the Messiah. 

16. All Scripture. This properly 
refers to the Old Testament, and 
should not be applied to any part of 
the New Testament, unless it can be 
shown that that part was then writ- 
ten, and was included under the gen- 
eral name of the Scriptures; comp 
2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. But it includes 
the whole of the Old Testament, and 
is the solemn testimony of Paul that 
it was all inspired. If now it can be 
proved that Paul himself was an in- 
spired man, this settles the question 
as to the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament. { Is given by inspiration 
of God. All this is expressed in the 
original by one word—Stdrvveros— 
theopneustos. This word occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. 
It properly means, God-inspired— 
from @ss, God, and aviw, to breathe, 
to breathe out. The idea of breath. 
ing upon, or breathing into the soul, is 
that which the word naturally con- 
veys. Thus God breathed into the 
nostrils of Adam the breath of life 
(Gen. ii. 7), and thus the Saviour 
breathed on his disciples, and said, 
“receive ye the Holy Ghost;’? John 
xx. 22. The idea seems to have been, 
that the life was in the breath, and 
that an intelligent spirit was com- 
municated with the breath. ‘The ex- 
pression was used among the Greeks, 
and a similar one was employed by 
the Romans. Plutarch ed. R. ix. Pp. 
583.9. rods sveipovg rots Stowrnverous, 
Phocylid.121. vig 3: Storvsdorou coping 
Aéyos toriv pores. Perhaps, however, 
this is not an expression of Phocylides, 
but of the pseudo Phocylides. So it 
is understood by Bloomfield. Cicero, 
pro Arch. 8. poetam—gquasi divino 
quodam spiritu inflari. The word 
does not occur in the Septuagint, but 
is found in Josephus, C. Ap. i. 7% 
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17 That the man of God may 
@ Pa.119.98-100. lor, perfected. 


“The Scripture of the prophets who 
were taught according to the inspira- 
tion of God—xera ry ixinvuay chy ard 
rod Ssov. In regard to the manner 
of inspiration, and to the various 
questions which have been started as 
to its nature, nothing can be learned 
from the use of this word. It asserts 
a fact—that the Old Testament was 
composed under a divine influence, 
which might be represented by breath- 
ing on one, and so imparting life. 
But the language must be figurative ; 
for God does not breathe, though the 
fair inference is, that those Scriptures 
are as much the production of God, 
or are as much to be traced to him, 
as life is; comp. Matt. xxii. 43; 2 
Pet. i. 21. The question as to the 
degree of inspiration, and whether it 
extends to the words of Scripture, 
and how far the sacred writers were 
left to the exercise of their own facul- 
ties, is foreign to the design of these 
Notes. All that is necessary to be 
held is, that the sacred writers were 
kept from orror on those subjects 
which were matters of their own ob- 
servation, or which pertained to me- 
mory; and that there were truths 
imparted to them directly by the 
Spirit of God, which they could never 
have arrived at by the unaided exer- 
cise of their own minds. Comp. In- 
tro. to Isaiah and Job. § And is 
profitable. It is useful ; it is adapted 
to give instruction, to administer re- 
proof, &c. If “all” Scripture is 
thus valuable, then we are to esteem 
no part of the Old Testament as 
worthless. There is no portion of it, 
even now, which may not be fitted, in 
certain circumstances, to furnish us 
valuable lessons, and, consequently, 
no part of it which could be spared 
from the sacred canon. There is no 
part of the human body which is not 
useful in its place, and no part of it 
which can be spared without sensible 
loss, For doctrine. For teaching 
or communicating instruction ; comp. 
Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 16. ( For re- 
proof. On the meaning of the word 
here rendered renroof—?asv os —sec 
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be perfect, 4 thoroughly ! furnished 
unto all good works. 


Notes on Heb. xi. 1. It here means, 
probably, for convincing; that is, 
convincing a man of his sins, of the 
truth and claims of religion, d&c. ; see 
Notes on John xvi. 8. (& For correc- 
tion. ‘The word here used—imavaphuais 
—occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament, It means, properly, a 
setting to rights, reparation, resto- 
ration, (from ivavopSéw, to right up 
again, to restore) ; and here means, 
the leading to a correction or amend- 
ment of life—a reformation. The 
meaning is, that the Scriptures are a 
powerful means of reformation, or of 
putting men into the proper condi- 
tion in regard to morals. After all 
the means which have been employed 
to reform mankind ; all the appeals 
which are made to them on the score 
of health, happiness, respectability, 
property, and long life, the word of 
God is still the most powerful and the 
most effectual means of recovering 
those who have fallen into vice. No 
reformation can be permanent which 
is not based on the principles of the 
word of God. § For instruction in 
righteousness. Instruction inregard to 
the principles ofjustice, or whatisright. 
Man needs not only to be made ac- 
quainted with truth, to be convinced 
of his error, and to be reformed ; but 
he needs to be taught what is right, 
or what is required of him, in order 
that he may lead a holy life. Every 
reformed and regenerated man needs 
instruction, and should not be left 
merely with the evidence that he is 
reformed, or converted. He should 
be followed with the principles of the 
word of God, to show him how he 
may lead an upright life. The Scrip- 
tures furnish the rules of holy living 
in abundance, and thus they are ad- 
apted to the whole work of reco- 
vering man, and of guiding him to 
heaven. 

17. That the man of God may be 
perfect. The object is not merely 
to convince and to convert him; it 
is to furnish all the instruction need- 
ful for his entire perfection. The 
idea here is, not that any one ts ab- 
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solutely perfect, but that the Scrip- 
tures have laid down the way which 
leads to perfection, and that, if any 
one were perfect, he would find in 
the Scriptures all the instruction 
which he needed in those circum- 
stances. There is no deficiency in 
the Bible for man, in any of the 
situations in which he may be placed 
in life; and the whole tendency of 
the book is to make him who will put 
himself fairly under its instructions, 
absolutely perfect.— {| Thoroughly fur- 
nisheduntoallgood works. Marg., per- 
fected. The Greek means, to bring to 
an end; to make complete. The 
idea is, that whatever good work the 
man of God desires to perform, or 
however perfect he aims to be, he 
will find no deficiency in the Scrip- 
tures, but will find there the most 
ample instructions that he needs. 
IIe can never advance so far, as to 
become forsaken of his guide. He 
can never make such progress, as to 
have gone in advance of the volume 
of revealed truth, and to be thrown 
upon his own resources in a region 
which was not thought of by the Au- 
thor of the Bible. No new phaseof 
human affairs can appear in which it 
will not direct him ; no new plan of 
benevolence can be started, for which 
he will not find principles there to 
guide him ; and he can make no pro- 
gress in knowledge or holiness, where 


he will not feel that his holy counsel-. 


lor is in advance of him still, and 
that it is capable of conducting him 
even yet into higher and purer re- 


gions. Let us, then, study and prize 
the Bible. It is a holy and a safe 
guide. It has conducted millions 


along the dark and dangerous way of 
life, and has never led one astray. 
The human mind, in its investigations 
oftruth, has never gone beyond its 
teachings ; nor has man ever advanc- 
ed into a region so bright that its 
light has become dim, or where it has 
not thrown its beams of glory on still 
far distant objects. We are often in 
circumstances in which we feel that 
we have reached the outer limit of 
what man can teach us; but we never 
get into such circumstance in regard 
to the word of God. 
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How precious is the book divine, 
By inspiration given! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine 
o guide our souls to heaven. 


it sweetly cneers our drooping hearts 
In this dark vale of tears ; 

Life, light, and joy, it still imparts, 
And quells our rising fears. 


This lamp, through all the tedious night 
Of life, shall guide our way ; 

Till we behold the clearer light 
Of an eternal day 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 

This chapter comprises the follow- 
ing subjects : 

1. A solemn charge to Timothy, to 
be faithful in preaching the gospel, 
andin the whole work of the ministry, 
ver. 1—5. The particular reason 
given for this charge was, that the 
time was approaching when men would 
not endure sound doctrine, but would 
turn away from the truth. Hence, 
Timothy is exhorted to be faithful in 
his work, and to be prepared to en- 
dure the trials which, in such circum- 
stances, a faithful minister must be 
expected to meet. 

2. A statement of Paul that his 
own work was nearly done, and that 
the hour of his departure drew near ; 
ver. 6—8. This statement, also, 
seems to be made in order to excite 
Timothy to increased fidelity in the 
ministry. His teacher, guide, father, 
and friend, was about to be withdrawn, 
and the great work of preaching was 
to be committed to other hands. 
Hence, in view of his own departure, 
Paul exhorts Timothy to fidelity 
when he himself should be removed. 

3. An exhortation to Timothy to 
come to him as soon as practicable ; 
ver. 9—15. Paul was then in bonds, 
and was expecting soon to die. He 
wasalone. Forvarious reasons, those 
who had been with him had left him, 
and he needed some companion and 
friend. He therefore exhorts Tim- 
othy to come to him as soon as pos- 
sible. 

4. Paul refers now to his first trial 
before the emperor, and to the fact 
that then no one stood by him; ver. 
16—19. The reason of his referring 
to this seems to be, to induce Timo- 
thy to come to him in view of his an- 
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who shall judge® the quick and the 


CHARGE+ theetherefore before | dead at his appearing and his king- 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, ! dom ; 


@ ( Ti.5.21; 6.13. 6 Re.20.12,13. 


1 


2 Preach the word ; be instant 


ticipated second trial. The Lord, he be seen that he has control over the 
says, then stood by him, and he had , elements, over the graves of the dead, 
confidence that he would continue to; and over all the living. It will be 
; seen that the earth and the heavens 


do it ; yet who is there that does not 
feel it desirable to have some dear 
earthly friend to be with him when he 
dies ? 

5. The epistle is closed, in the 
usual manner, with various saluta- 
tions, and with the benediction ; ver. 
19—22. 

1. I charge thee therefore before 
God; Notes on 1 Tim. v.21. J Who 
shall judge the quick and the dead. 
That is, the Lord Jesus; for he is to 
be the judge of men ; Matt. xxv. 31— 
16; 2 Cor. vy. 10. The word quick 
means living (Notes, Acts x. 42; 
Eph. ii. 1); and the idea is, that he 
would be alike the judge of all who 
were alive when he should come, and 
of all who had died; see Notes on 1 
Thess. iv. 16, 17. In view of the 
fact that all, whether preachers or 
hearers, must give up their account to 
the final Judge, Paul charges Timo- 
thy to be faithful; and what is there 
which will more conduce to fidelity in 
the discharge of duty, than the thought 
that we must soon give up a solemn 
account of the manner in which we 
have performed it? {J Aé his appear- 
ing. That is, the judgment shall 
then take place. This must refer to 
a judgment yet to take place, for the 
Lord Jesus has not yet ‘‘ appeared ” 
the second time to men; and, if this 
beso, then there is to be aresurrection 
of the dead. On the meaning of the 
word rendered appearing, see Notes 
on 2 Thess. ii. 8. It is there render- 
ed brightness; comp. 1 Tim. vi. 14 ; 
2 Tim. i. 10; Tit.i1.138. And his 
kingdom. Or, at the setting up of 
his kingdom. The idea of his reign- 
ing, or setting up his kingdom, is not 
unfrequently associated with the idea 
of his coming; see Matt. xvi. 28. The 
meaning is, that, at his second advent, 
the extent and majesty of his king- 
dom will be fully displayed. It will 


are under his sway, and that all things 
there acknowledge him as their so- 
vereign Lord. In order to meet the 
full force of the language used by 
Paul here, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that he will set up a visible king- 
dom on the earth, but only that there 
will be an illustrious display of him- 
self as a king, and of the extent and 
majesty of the empire over which he 
presides: comp. Notes on Rom. xiv. 
11; Phil. ii. 10. 

2. Preach the word. The word of 
God; the gospel. This was to be the 
main business of the life of Timothy, 
and Paul solemnly charges him in 
view ofthe certain coming of the Re- 
deemer to judgment, to be faithful in 
the performance of it. J Be tnstant: 
see Notes, Rom. xii. 12. The mean- 
ing here is, that he should be constant 
in this duty. Literally, to stand by, or 
to stand fast by; that is, he was to be 
pressing or urgent in the performance 
ofthis work. He was always to be at 
his post, and was to embrace every 
opportunity of making known the gos- 
pel. What Paul seems to have con- 
templated was not merely that he 
should perform the duty at stated and 
regular times; but that he should 
press the matter as one who had the 
subject much at heart, and never lose 
an opportunity of making the gospel 
known. (Jn season. tbxaigos. In 
good time ; opportunely ; comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 16; Luke xxii. 6 ; Mark xiv. 11. 
The sense is, when it could be ¢ nve- 
niently done; when all things were 
favourable, and when there were no 
obstructions or hindrances. It may 
include the stated and regular seasons 
for public worship, but is not confined 
to them. J Out of season, zxcipws. 
This word does not elsewhere occur 
in the New Testament. It is the op- 
posite of the former, and means that a 
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in season, out of season ; reprove,* 
rebuke, exhort with all long-suf- 
fering and doctrine. 


8 For the time will come when 
@ Tit.2.15, 


a i 


minister js to seek opportunities to 


preach the gospel even at such pe- 
riods as might be inconvenient to him- 
self, or when there might be hindran- 
ces and embarrassments, or when 
there was no stated appointment for 
preaching. He is not to confine him- 
self to the appointed times of worship, 
or to preach only when it will be per- 
fectly convenient for himself, but he 
is to have such an interest and earn- 
estness in the work, that it will lead 
him to do it in the face of embarrass- 
ments and discouragements, and 
whenever he can find an opportunity. 
A man who is greatly intent on an 
object will seek every opportunity to 
promote it. He will not confine him- 
self to stated times and places, but 
will present it everywhere, and at all 
times. A man, therefore, who merely 
confines himself to the stated seasons 
of preaching the gospel, or who mere- 
ly preaches when it is convenient to 
himself, should not consider that he 
has come up to the requirement of 
the rule laid down by the apostle. 
He should preach in his private con- 
versation, and in the intervals of his 
public labours, at the side of the sick 
bed, and wherever there is a prospect 
of doing good to any one. If his 
heart is full of love to the Saviour 
and to souls, he cannot help doing 
this. Qf Reprove. Or convince ; 
Notes, chap. iii. 16. The meaning is 
that he was to use such arguments as 
would convince men of the truth of 
religion, and of their own need of it. 
{ Rebuke. Rebuke offenders ; Titus 
ii. 15; see the use of the word in 
Matt. viii. 26; xii. 16, (rendered 
charged); xvi. 22; xvii. 18; xix. 
13 ; xx. 81: Luke iv. 35, 39; xvii. 
13; xviii. 15; Jude 9. In the New 
Testament the word is used to express 
a judginent of what is wrong or con- 
trary to one’s will, and hence to ad- 
monish or reprove. It implies our 
conviction that there is something 
evil, or some fault in him who is re- 
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they will not endure sound doc- 
trine; but after their own lusts 
shallthey heap to themselves teach- 
ers, having itching ears ; 


buked. ‘The word in this verse ren- 
dered reprove, does not imply this, 
but merely that one may be in error, 
and needs to have arguments present- 
ed to convince him of the truth. That 
word also implies no superior author- 
ity in him who does it. He presents 
reasons, or argues the case, for the 
purpose of convincing. The word 
here rendered rebuke, implies author- 
ity or superiority, and means mercly 
that we may say that a thing is wrong, 
and administer a rebuke for it, as if 
there were no doubt thatit was wrong. 
The propriety of the rebuke rests on 
our authority for doing it, not on the 
arguments which we present. This is 
based on the presumption that men 
often know that they are doing wrong, 
and need no arguments to convince 
them of it. The idea is, that the mi- 
nister is not merely to reason about 
sin, and convince men that it is wrong, 
but he may solemnly admonish them 
not to do it, and warn them of the 
consequences. { Exhort. Notes, 
Rom. xii.8. { With all long-suffering. 
That is, with a patrent and persever- 
ing spirit if you are opposed; see 
Notes on chap. ii. 25; comp. Notes, 
Rom. ii. 4; comp. Rom. ix. 22 ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 6; Gal. v. 22 ; Eph. iv. 2; Col. i. 
11; iii. 12; 1 Tim.i.16. (J And due- 
trine. Teaching, or patient instruc- 
tion. 

8. For the time will come, &e. 
Probably referring to the time men- 
tioned in chap. iii. 1, seq. | When 
they will not endure sound doctrine. 
Greek, healthful doctrine ; i. e., doc- 
trine contributing to the health of the 
soul, or to salvation. At that time 
they would seek a kind of instruction 
more conformable to their wishes and 
feelings. ( But after their own lusts. 
They will seek such kind of preach- 
ing as will accord with their carnal 
desires ; or such as will palliate their 
evil propensities, and deal gently 
with their vices ; comp. Isa. xxx. 10, 
“Speak unto us smooth things ; pro- 
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4 And they shall turn away 
their ears from the truth, and shall 
he turned unto fables, ¢ 


al Ti.1.4 & chap.2.3. 
e 1 Ti.4.12,15. 


phesy deceits.” QJ Shall they heap to 


themselves teachers, having itching 
ears. The word rendered heap— 
imiwpt¥w—does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament. It means 
to heap up upon, to accumulate; and 
here to multiply. ‘The word rendered 
ttching—xv43a—also occurs only in 
this place inthe New Testament. It 
means to rub, to scratch; and then 
to tickle, and here to feel an itching 
for something pleasing or gratifying. 
The image is derived from the desire 
which we have when there is an itch- 
ing sensation, to have if rubbed or 
scratched. Such anuneasiness would 
these persons have to have some kind 
of instruction that would allay their 
restless and uneasy desires, or would 
gratify them. In explanation of this 
passage we may observe, (1.) that 
there will be always religious teachers 
of some kind, and that in proportion 
as error and sin abound, they will be 
multiplied. The apostle here says, 
that by turning away from Timothy, 
and from sound instruction, they 
would not abandon all religious teach- 
ers, but would rather increase and 
multiply them. Men often declaim 
inuch against a regular ministry, and 
call it priest-craft ; and yet, if they 
were to get rid of such a ministry, 
they would by no means escape from 
all kinds of religious teachers. The 
deeper the darkness, and the more 
gross the errors, and the more pre- 
valent the wickedness of men, the 
more will a certain kind of religious 
teachers abound, and the more it will 
cost to support them. Italy and 
Spain swarm with priests, and in 
every heathen nation they constitute 
a very numerous class of the popula- 
tion, The cheapest ministry on the 
earth is a well-educated Protestant 
clergy, and if society wishes to free 
itself from swarms of preachers, and 
prophets, and exhorters, it should se- 
cure the regular services of an educat- 
ed and pious ministry. (2.) In such 
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5 But watch thou in all things, ° 
endure afflictions, do the work of 
an evangelist, make ! full proof ¢ of 
thy ministry. 


classes of persons as the apostle here 
refers to, there is a restless, uneasy 
desire to have some kind of preachers 
They have “itching ears.” They 
will be ready to run after all kinds of 
public instructors. They will be 
little pleased with any, and this will 
be one reason why they will have so 
many. They are fickle, and unsettled, 
and never satisfied. A desire to hear 
the truth, and to learn the way of sal- 
vation, is a good desire. But this 
can be better gratified by far under 
the patient and intelligent labour ofa 
single religious teacher, than by run- 
ning after many teachers, or than by 
frequent changes. How much would 
a child learn if he was constantly run- 
ning from one school to another? (3.) 
Such persons would have teachers 
; according to “ their own lusts ;”’ that is. 
their own tastes, or wishes. They would 
have those who would coincide with 
their whims; who would foster every 
vagary which might enter their ima- 
gination; who would countenance 
every wild project for doing good ; 
who would be the advocates of the 
errors which they held; and who 
would be afraid to rebuke their faults. 
These are the principles on which 
many persons choose their religious 
teachers. The true principle should 
be, to select those who will faithfully 
declare the truth, and who will not 
shrink from exposing and denouncing 
sin, wherever it may be found. 

4, And they shall turn away their 
ears from the truth. That is, the 
people themselves will turn away 
from the truth. It does not mean 
that the teachers would turn them 
away by the influence of their instruc- 
tions. J And shall be turned unto 
fubles ; Notes, 1 Tim. i. 4, 

5. But watch thou in alt things. 
Be vigilant against error and against 
sin, and faithful in the performance 
of duty ; Notes, Matt. xxv. 13 ; 1 Cor. 
i xvi. 13. Q Endure afflictions ; Notes, 
_ Chap. ii. 3. The Greek word here is 
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6 For I am now ready to be of- | fered, and the time of my depar- 
Ph.1.23 ; 2 Pe.|.}4. | ture @ is at hand. 


the same which is there rendered the common feeling of aged ministers 
“endure hardness.’ QJ Do the work|as death draws near. The word 
of an evangelist. On the word evange- | “ ready ”’ in the phrase “ ready to be 
fist, see Notes on Acts xxi. 8. The | offered,” conveys an idea which is not 
phrase here means, do the work of|in the original. It implies a willing- 
preaching the gospel, or of one ap-| ness to depart, which, whether true or 
pointed to proclaim the glad tidings | not, is not the idea conveyed by the 
of salvation. This is the proper | apostle. His statement is merely of 
business of all ministers, whatever | the fact that he was about to die, or 
other rank they may maintain. Whe- | that his work was drawing to a close. 
therit was ever regarded as the proper | No doubt he was “ready,” in the 
‘luty of a separate class of men to do | sense of being willing and prepared, 
this, see Notes on Eph. iv. 11.] but this is not the idea in the Greek. 
{ Make full proof of thy mimis-| The single Greek word rendered “I 
try. Marg., fulfil ; comp. Notes, Rom. | am ready to be offered ”—ovrivdopa:— 
xiv. 5. The word here used denotes, | occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
properly, to bear or bring fully ; then | tament, except in Phil. ii. 17, where 
to persuade fully ; and then to make | it is translated “ if I be offered ;”’ sec 
fully assured of, to give full proof of.| it explained in the Notes on that 
The meaning here seems to be,|place, The allusion here, says Bur- 
to furnish full evidence of what is the | der (in Rosenmiiller’s A. u. n. Mor- 
designof the Christian ministry, and of | genland), is to the custom which pre- 
what ites adapted to accomplish, by the | vailed among the heathen generally, 
faithful performance of all its duties. | of pouring wine and oil on the head 
Timothy was so to discharge the du- | of a victim when it was about to be 
ties of his office as to furnish @ fair | offered in sacrifice. The idea of the 
illustration of what the ministry could | apostle then is, that he was in the 
do, and thus to show the wisdom of | condition of the victim on whose head 
the Saviour in its institution. This; the wine and oil had been already 
should be the aim of all the ministers ‘ poured, and which was just about to 
of the gospel. Each one should re- ; be put to death ; that is, he was about 
solve, by the blessing of God, that :to die. Every preparation had been 
the ministry, in his hands, shall be! made, and he only awaited the blow 
allowed, by a fair trial, to show to which was to strike him down. The 
the utmost what it is adapted to do meaning is not that he was to be a 
for the welfare of mankind. | svcrifice; it is that his death was 

6. For Iam now ready to be «f- about to occur. Nothing more re- 
fered. This conviction of the apos- | mained to be done but to die. The 
tle that he was about to die, is urged , victim was all ready, and he was sure 
as a reason why Timothy should be , that the blow would soon fall. What 
laborious and faithful in the perform- | was the ground of his expectation, he 
ance of the duties of his office. Ilis has not told us. Probably there were. 
own work was nearly done. THe was | events occurring in Rome which made 
soon to be withdrawn from the earth, | it morally certain that though he had 
and whatever benefit the world might | once been acquitted, he could not now 
have derived from his experience or!escape. At all events, it is interest- 
active exertions, it was now to be de-|ing to contemplate an aged and ex- 
prived of it. Ie was about to leave | perienced Christian on the borders of 
a work which he much loved, and to | the grave, and to learn what were his 
which he had devoted the vigour of | feelings in the prospect of his depar- 
his life, and he was anxious that they | ture to the eternal world. Happily, 
who were to succeed him should carry | Paul has in more places than one 
on the work with all the energy and | (comp. Phil. i. 23), stated his views 
zeal in their power. This expresses ‘in such circumstances, and we know 
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7 I have fought « a good fight, 
[ have finished & my course, I have 
kept ¢ the faith : 

8 Henceforth there is laid up 
for me acrown @ of righteousness, 


a1 Ti.6.12. b Ac.20.24. 
¢ Pr.23.23; Re.3.10. 


that his religion then didnot fail him. 


He found it to be in the prospect of 
death what he had found it to be 
through all his life—the source of un- 
speakable consolation—and he was 
enabled to look calmly onward to the 
hour.which should summon him into 
the presence of his Judge. § And 
the time of my departure is at hand. 
Gr., dissolving, or dissolution. So we 
speak of the dissolution of the soul 
and body. The verb from which the 
noun (dvdzavois), is derived (évardw), 
means to loosen again; to undo. It 
is applied to the act of unloosing or 
casting off the fastenings of a ship, 
preparatory to a departure. The 
proper idea in the use of the word 
would be, that he had been bound to 
the present world, like a ship to its 
moorings, and that death would be a 
release. He would now spread his 
sails on the broad ocean of eternity. 
The true idea of death is that of 
loosening the bands that confine us to 
the present world ; of setting us free, 
and permitting the soul to go forth, 
as with expanded sails, on its eternal 
voyage. With such a view of death, 
why should a Christian fear to die ? 

7. Ihave fought a good fight. The 
Christian life is often represented as 
a conflict, or warfare; see Notes on 
1 Tim. vi. 12. That noble conflict 
with sin, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, Paul now says he had been 
able to maintain. J J have finished 
my course. ‘The Christian life, too, 
is often represented as a race to be 
run ; comp. Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 24—26. 
q I have kept the futth. I have stead. 
fastly maintained the faith of the 
gospel; or, have lived a life of fidel- 
ity to my Master. Probably the ex- 
pression means that he had kept his 
plighted faith to the Redeemer, or 
had spent a life in faithfully endeav- 
ouring to serve his Lord. 

8. Henceforth there is laid up for 
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which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all 
them ¢ also that love his appear- 
ing. 
6 @) Co.9.25;1 Pe. 5.43 Re.2.10, 
61 Co.2.9. 


me. At the end of my race, as there 


was a crown in reserve for those who 
had successfully striven in the Grecian 
games; comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 
25. The word henceforth—adrdr— 
means what remains, or as to the rest; 
and the idea is, that that was what 
remained of the whole career. The 
race had been run; the conflict had 
been waged ; and all which was now 
necessary to complete the whole trans- 
action, was merely that the crown be 
bestowed. { A crown of righteous- 
ness. That is, a crown won in the 
cause of righteousness, and conferred 
as the reward ofhis conflicts and ef- 
forts in the cause of holiness, It was 
not the crown of ambition ; it was 
not a garland won in struggles for 
earthly distinction ; it was that which 
was the appropriate reward of his 
efforts to be personally holy, and to 
spread the principles of holiness as far 
as possible through the world. § Which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shalt 
give me, The Lord Jesus, appointed 
to judge the world, and to dispense 
the rewards of eternity. It will be 
seen in the last day that the rewards 
of heaven are not conferred in an ar- 
bitrary manner, but that they are be- 
stowed because they ought to be, or 
that God is righteous and just in 
doing it. No man will be admitted 
to heaven who ought not, under all 
the circumstances of the case, to be 
admitted there; no one will be ex- 
cluded who ought to have been saved. 
Q At that day That is, the time 
when he will come to judge the world; 
Matt. xxv. ( And not to me only. 
“ Though my life has been spent in 
laboriously endeavouring to spread 
his religion; though I have suffered 
much, and laboured long; though 1 
have struggled hard to win the prize, 
and now have it full in view, yet I do 
not suppose that it is to be conferred on 
me alone. It is not like the wreath of 
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9 Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me: 

10 For Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved ¢ this present 


olive, laurel, pine, or parsley (Notes, 
1 Cor. ix. 25), which could be con- 
ferred only on one victor( Notes, 1 Cor. 
ix. 24); but here every one may 
obtain the crown who strives for it. 
The struggle is not between me and 
a competitor in such a sense that, if 
T obtain the crown, he must be ex- 
cluded ; but it is a crown which he 
can obtain as well as J. As many 
as run—as many as fight the good 
fight—as many as keep the faith— 
as many as love his appearing, may 
win the crown as well as I.” Such 
is religion, and such is the manner 
in which its rewards differ from all 
others. At the Grecian games, but 
one could obtain the prize; | Cor. ix. 
24, All the rest who contended in 
those games, no matter how numerous 
they were, or how skilfully they con- 
tended, or how much effort they made, 
were of course subjected to the morti- 
fication of a failure, and to all the ill- 
feeling and envy to which such a 
failure might give rise. So it is in 
respect to all the prizes which this 
world can bestow. In a lottery, but 
one can obtain the highest prize; in a 
class in college, but one can secure 
the highest honour; in the scramble 
for office, no matter how numerous the 
competitors may be, or what may be 
their merits, but one can obtain it. 
All the rest are liable to the disap- 
pointments and mortifications of de- 
feat. Not soin religion. No matter 
how numerous the competitors, or how 
worthy any one of them may be, or 
how pre-eminent above his brethren, 
yet all may obtain the prize; all 
may be crowned with a diadem of 
life, of equal brilliancy. No one is 
excluded because another is success- 
ful; no one fails of the reward be- 
cause another obtains it. Who, then, 
would not make an effort to win the 
mmmortal crown? {J Unto all them 
aiso that love his appearing. Thatis, 
unto all who desire his second coming. 
To believe in the second advent of the 
Lord Jesus to judge the world, and to 
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world, and is departed unto Thes- 
salonica ; Crescens to Galatia, Titus 
unto Dalmatia. 

@ 1 John 2.15. 


desire his return, became a kind ofa 
criterion by which Christians were 
known. No others but true Chris- 
tians were supposed to believe in that, 
and no others truly desired it; comp. 
Rev. i. 7; xxii. 20. Itissonow, It 
is one of the characteristics of a true 
Christian that he sincerely desires 
the return of his Saviour, and would 
welcome his appearing in the clouds 
of heaven. 

9. Do thy diligence to come short- 
ly unto me. As soon as possible. 
Timothy had been Paul’s travelling 
companion, and was his intimate 
friend. The apostle was now nearly 
forsaken, and was about to pass 
through severe trials. It is not cer- 
tainly known for what purpose he 
wished him to come to him, but per- 
haps he desired to give him some 
parting counsels; perhaps he wished 
him to be near him when he died. 
It is evident from this that he did 
not regard him as the prelatical 
“bishop of the church of the Ephe- 
sians,’’ or consider that he was so 
confined to that place in his labours, 
that he was not also to go to other 
places if he was called in the provi- 
dence of God. It is probable that 
Timothy would obey such asummons, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
he ever returned to Ephseus. 

10. For Demas hath forsaken me. 
Demas is honourably mentioned in 
Col. iv. 14; but nothing more is 
known of him than what can be ga- 
thered from that place and this— 
that he was at first a friend and fel- 
low-labourer of Paul, but that, under 
the influence of a desire to live, he 
afterwards forsook him, even in cir- 
cumstances where he greatly needed 
the presence of a friend. {| Having 
loved this present world. This does 
not mean,-necessarily, that he was 
an avaricious man, or that, in itself, 
he loved the honours or wealth of 
this world ; but it means that he de- 
sired to live. IIe was not willing 
to stay with Paul, and subject him- 
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11 Only Luke is with me. 
Take Mark, and bring him with 


self to the probabilities of martyrdom ; 
and, in order to secure his life, he de- 
parted to a place of safety. The 
Greek is, dyaricas tev viv aiavz—hav- 
ing loved the world that now is; that 
is, this world as it is, with allits cares, 
and troubles, and comforts ; having 
desired to remain in this world, rather 
than to goto the other. There is, per- 
haps, a slight censure here in the lan- 
guage of Paul—the censure of grief; 
but there is no reason why Demas 
should be held up as an example of a 
worldly man. That he desired to live 
longer; that he was unwilling to re- 
main and risk the loss of life, is indeed 
clear. That Paul was pained by his 
departure, and that he felt lonely and 
sad, is quite apparent ; but I see no evi- 
dence that Demas was influenced by 
what are commonly called worldly 
feelings, or that he was led to this 
course by the desire of wealth, or fame, 
or pleasure. ( And is departed unto 
Thessalonica. Perhaps his native 
place. Calmet. {J Crescens. Noth- 
ing more is known of Crescens than is 
here mentioned. ‘“ He is thought by 
Eusebius and others to have preach- 
ed in Gaul, and to have founded the 
church in Vienne, in Dauphiny.” 
Calmet. J To Galatia. See Intro. 
to the epistle to the Galatians, § 1. 
It is not known to what part of Ga- 
latia he had gone, or why he went 
there. Titus into Dalmatia. Dal- 
matia was a part of Illyricum, on the 
gulf of Venice, or the Adriatic sea. 
On the situation of Illyricum, see 
Notes on Rom. xv. 19. Paul does 
not mention the reason why Titus had 
gone there ; but it is not improbable 
that he had gone to preach the gospel, 
or to visit the churches which Paul 
had planted in that region. ‘The 
apostle does not suggest that he was 
deserving of blame for having gone, 
and it can hardly be supposed that 
Titus would have left him at this time 
without his concurrence. Perhaps, 
when he permitted him to go, he did 
not know how svon events would come 
to a crisis with him; and as a letter 
vould more readily reach Timothy 
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thee ; for he is profitable to me for 
the ministry 


at Ephesus, than Titus in Dalmatia, 
he requested him to come to him, in- 
stead of directing Titus to return. 
11. Only Luke is with me, Luke, 
the author of the gospel whicn bears 
his name, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles. For a considerable part 
of the ministry of Paul, he was his 
travelling companion (comp. Notes 
on Acts xvi. 10), and we know that 
he went with him to Rome; Acts 
xxvii.l. J Take Mark. John Mark, 
Notes. Acts xv. 37. He was the son 
of a sister of Barnabas, and had been 
the travelling companion of Barnabas 
and Paul. There had been a tem- 
porary alienation between Paul and 
him (Acts xv. 38); but this passage 
proves that that had been removed, 
and that Paul was reconciled to him. 
For he is profitable to me for the 
ministry. In what way he would 
be profitable, he does not say; nor is 
it known why Mark was at that timo 
with Timothy. It may be observed, 
however, that this is such language 
as Paul might be expected to use of 
Mark, after what had occurred, as 
recorded in Acts xv. 38. Ile felt 
that he was now about to die. If he 
suspected that there was on the part 
of Mark any lingering apprehension 
that the great apostle was not en- 
tirely reconciled to him, or retained 
a recollectiom of what had formerly 
occurred, nothing would be more 
natural than that, at this trying time 
of his life, Paul should summon him 
to his side, and express towards him 
the kindest emotions. It would soothe 
any lingering irritation in the mind 
of Mark, to receive such a message. 
12, And Tychicus See Acts xx. 
4, In Eph. vi. 21, Paul calls him “a 
beloved brother, and faithful minister 
in the Lord.’? But it may be asked 
why he did not retain him with him, 
or why should he have sent him away, 
and then call Timothy to him? The 
probability is, that he had sent him 
before he had seen reason to appre- 
hend that he would be put to death ; 
and now, feeling the need of a friend to 
be with him, hesent to Timothy, rather 
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12 And Tychicus * have I sent 
to Ephesus. 
13 The cloak that I left at 


@ Tit.3.12. 


than to him, because Tychicus had 
been employed to perform some ser- 
vice which he could not well leave, 
and because Paul wished to give some 
some special instructions to Timothy 
before he died. § Have I sent to 
Ephesus. Why, is not certainly 
known; comp. Intro. $ 2. 

13. The cloak that I left at Troas. 
On the situation of Troas, see Notes 
on Acts xvi. 8. It was not on the 
most direct route from Ephesus to 
Rome, but was a route frequently 
taken ; comp. the Map in the Notes 
on the Acts of the Apostles. See 
also the Intro., § 2. In regard to 
what the “cloak” here mentioned 
was, there has been considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. The Greek word 
used (9:Aé;,—variously written Qai- 
Advns, Otrdrns, and Prawns), occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. 
It is supposed to be used for a similar 
Greek word (améans,) to denote a 
cloak, or great-coat, with a hood, used 
chiefly on journeys, or in the army : 
Latin, penula. It is described by 
Eschenberg (Man. Class. Lit., p. 209) 
as a “ cloak without sleeves, for cold 
or rainy weather.” See the uses of 
it in the quotations made by Wetstein, 
in loc. Others, however, have sup- 
posed that the word means a travel- 
ling-case for books, &c. So Hesychius 
understands it. Bloomfield endea- 
vours to unite the two opinions by 
suggesting that it may mean a cloak- 
bag, and that he had left his books 
and parchments in it. It is impossible 
to settle the precise meaning of the 
word here, and it is not materiai. 
The common opinion that it was a 
Wrapper or travelling-cloak, is the 
most probable; and such a garment 
would not be undesirable for a prison- 
er. Itshould be remembered, also, that 
winter was approaching (ver. 21), and 
such a cloak would be particularly 
needed, He had probably passed 
through Troas in summer, and, not 
needing the cloak, and not choosing 
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Troas with Carpus, when thon 
comest, bring with thee, and the 
books, dué especially the parch- 
ments, 

te encumber himself with it, had left 
it at the house of a friend. On the 
meaning of the word, see Wetstein, 
Robinson, Lez., and Schleusner, Lex. 
Comp., also, Suic. Thess. ii. 1422. 
The doubt in regard to what is here 
meant, is as old as Chrysostom. He 
says (Hom. x. on this epistle), that 
the word (@sAtvqv) denotes a gar- 
ment—ré izerion. But some under- 
stood by it a capsula, or bag—yawe- 
goxozov,” (comp. Notes on John xii. 
6), “in which books, &c. were car- 
ried.” ¢ With Carpus. Carpus is 
not elsewhere mentioned. He was 
evidently a friend of the apostle, and 
it would seem probabie that Paul had 
made his house his home when he 
was in Troas. § And the books. It 
is impossible to determine what books 
are meant here. They may have 
been portions of the Old Testament, 
or classic writings, or books written 
by other Christians, or by himself. 
It is worthy of remark that even Paul 
did not travel without books, and that 
he found them in some way necessary 
for the work ofthe ministry. { £spe- 
cially the parchments. The word 
here used (t8paves, whence our word 
membrane), occurs only in this place 
in the New Testament, and means 
skin, membrane, or parchment. Dress- 
ed skins were among the earliest ma- 
terials for writing. and were in com- 
mon use before the art of making 
paper from rags wasdiscovered. These 
“‘parchments’”’ seem to have been 
something different from “‘ books,’’ and 
probably refer to some of his own 
writings. They may have contained 
notes, memorandums, journals, or un- 
finished letters. It is, of course, im- 
possible now todetermine what they 
were. Benson supposes they were 
letters which he had received from 
the churches; Macknight, that they 
were the originals of the letters 
which he had written ; Bishop Bull, 
that they were a kind of common- 
place book, in which he inserted hints 
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14 Alexander the coppersmith 
did me much evil: the Lord ¢ re- 
ward him according to ‘his works : 

a Ps 28.4. 


and extracts of the most remarkable 
passages in the authors which he read. 
All this, however, is mere conjec- 
ture. 

14, Alexander the coppersmith. 
Or, rather, the brazier—o yeadxsis. 
The word is used, however, to de- 
note a worker in any kind of metals. 
This is probably the same person who 
is mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20, and per- 
haps the same as the one mentioned 
in Acts xix. 33; see Notes on 1 Tim. 
i. 20. J Did me much evil. In what 
way this was done, is not mentioned 
If this is the same person who is re- 
ferred to in 1 Tim. i. 20, it is probabie 
that it was not evil to Paul personally, 
so much as embarrassment to the 
cause of religion which he advocated ; 
comp. 2 Tim. ii. 17,18. (J The Lord 
reward him according to his works; 
comp. Notes, 1 Tim. i. 20. This need 
not be regarded as an expression of 
private feeling; still less should it be 
understood as expressing a desire of 
revenge. It is the language of one 
who wished that God would treat him 
exactly as he ought to be treated, 
and might be in accordance with the 
highest benevolence of any heart. It 
is the aim of every just government 
that every one should be treated ex- 
actly as he deserves ; and every good 
citizen should desire and pray that 
exact justice may be done to all. It 
is the business of a police officer to 
ferret out the guilty, to bring them 
to trial, to secure a just sentence; 
and any police officer might pray, 
with the utmost propriety, that God 
would assist him in his endeavours, 
and enable him to perform his duty. 
This might be done with no malevo- 
lent feeling toward any human being, 
but with the purest love of country, 
and the most earnest desire for the 
welfare of all. Jfsuch a police officer, 
or if a judge, or a juryman, were 
heard thus to pray, who would dare to 
accuse him of having a vindictive 
spirit, or a malevolent heart? And 
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15 Of whom be thou ware also ; 
for he hath greatly withstood our 
1 words. 


} or, preachings. 


why should Paul be so charged, when 
his prayer amounts to no more than 
this? Forit remains yet to be proved 
that he refers to any private wrong 
which Alexander had done him, or 
that he was actuated by any other 
desire than that the sacred interests 
of truth should be guarded, and equal 
justice done to all. Why is it wrong 
to desire or to pray that universal 
justice may be done, and that every 
man may be treated as, under all 
the circumstances of the case, he 
ought to be treated? Onthe subject 
of the “ Imprecations in the Scrip- 
tures,” the reader may consult an 
article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 
1, pp. 97—110. It should be added 
here, that some manuscripts, instead 
of darodgn, “ may the Lord reward,” 
read it in the future—érolacs:, “ will 
reward.” See Wetstein. The fu- 
ture is also found in the Vulgate, 
Coptic, and in Augustine, Theodoret, 
and Chrysostom. Augustine says (on 
the Sermon on the Mount), “ He 
does not say, may he reward (7eddat) ; 
but, he will reward (reddet), which is 
a verb of prophecy, not ofimprecation. 
The authority, however, is not sufficient 
to justify a change in tke present 
reading. These variations have doubt- 
less arisen from a belief that the com- 
mon reading expresses a sentiment 
inconsistent with the true spirit of a 
Christian, and a desire to find a bet- 
ter. But there is no reason for desir- 


‘tng a change in the text. 


15. Of whom be thou ware also. 
It would seem from this that Alexan- 
der was still a public teacher, and 
that his discourses were plausible and 
artful. The best and the wisest of 
men need to be on their guard against 
the efforts of the advocates of error. 
q For he hath greatly withstood our 
words. Marg., preachings. The 
Greek is, words ; but the reference is 
doubtless to the public teachings of 
Paul. This verse makes it clear that 
it was no private wrong that Paul re- 
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16 At my first answer no man 


stood with me, but all ¢ mez for- 
a@chap.1.15. 


ferred to, but the injury which he was 


doing to the cause of truth as a pro- 
fessed public teacher. 

16. At my first answer. Gr., apo- 
logy (a&rorryiz), plea, or defence. 
This evidently refers to some trial 
which he had had before the Roman 
emperor. He speaks ofa first trial of 
this kind; but whether it was on 
some former occasion, and he had been 
released and permitted again to go 
abroad, or whether it was a trial which 
he had already had during his second 
imprisonment, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. The former is the most natur- 
al supposition; for, if he had had a 
trial during his present imprisonment, 
it is difficult to see why he was still 
held as a prisoner. See this point 
examined in the Intro., $1. (J No 
man stuod with me. Paul had many 
friends in Rome (ver. 21; comp. Rom. 
xvi.) ; but it seems that they did not 
wish to appear as such when he was 
put on trial for his life. ‘They were 
doubtless afraid that they would be 
identified with him, and would endan- 
ger their own lives. It should be said 
that some of the friends of the apostle, 
mentioned in Rom. xvi., and who were 
there when that epistle was written, 
may have died before the apostle ar- 
rived there, or, in the trials and per- 
secutions to which they were exposed, 
may have left the city. Still, it is 
remarkable that those who were there 
should have all left him on so trying 
an occasion. But to forsake a friend 
in the day of calamity is not uncom- 
mon, and Paul experienced what thou- 
sands before him and since have done. 
Thus Job was forsaken by friends and 
kindred in the day of his trials; see 
his ee description in Job xix. 
13—17 : 


He hath put my brethren far from me, 

And mine acquaintance verily are estranged 
from me. 

My kinsfolk have failed, 

Aud m familar friends have forgotten me. 

They that dwell in my house, and my maids, 
count me fora stranger, 

1am an alien in their sight. 

I called my servant, and he gave me no an- 
ewer; I entreated him with my mouth. 
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sook me; J pray God that it may 
not be laid ® to their charge. 

b Ac.7.60. 
My breath is clay to my wife, 


Though I entreated for the children’s sake of 
mine own body. 


Thus the Psalmist was forsaken by 
his friends in the time of calamity ; 
Ps. xxxv. 12—16; xxxviii. 2; xli.9; 
lv. 12. And thus the Saviour was 
forsaken in his trials ; Matt. xxvi. 56; 
comp., for illustration, Zech. xiii. 6. 
The world is full of instances in which 
those who have been overtaken by 
overwhelming calamities, have been 
forsaken by professed friends, and 
have been left to suffer alone. This 
has arisen, partly from the circum- 
stance that many sincere friends aro 
timid, andtheir courage fails them when 
their attachment for another would 
expose them to peril ; but more com- 
moniy from the circumstance that 
there is much professed friendship in 
the world which is false, and that ca- 
lamity becomes a test of it which it 
cannot abide. There is professed 
friendship which is caused by wealth 
(Prov. xiv. 20 ; xix. 4); there is that 
which is cherished for those in elevat- 
ed and fashionable circles; there is 
that which is formed for beauty of 
person, or graceful manners, rather 
than for the solid virtues of the heart; 
there is that which is created in the 
sunshine of life—the affection of those 
‘swallow friends, who retire in the 
winter, and return in the spring.” 
Comp. the concluding remarks on the 
book of Job. Such friendship is al- 
ways tested by calamity; and when 
affliction comes, they who in the days 
of prosperity were surrounded by 
many flatterers and admirers, are sur- 
prised to find how few there were 
among them who truly loved them. 
**In the wind and tempest of his frown, 
DI EEOD: with a broad and powerful 
Puffing at all, winnows the light aways 
And what hath mass or matter by itself, 
Lies, rich in virtue and unmingled.” 

Troilus and Cressida. 


So common has this been—so little 
confidence can be placed in professed 
friends in time of adversity, that we 
are sometimes disposed to believe 
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17 Notwithstanding the Lord ¢ 
stood with me, and strengthened me ; 


that by me the preaching might be 
@ Mat.10.19; Ac.23.1). 


that there is more truth than fancy in 


the representation of the poet when 
he says— 


“ And what is friendship but aname, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep 2” 


Yet there is true friendship in the 
world. It existed between Damon 
and Pythias, and its power and beau- 
ty were still more strikingly illustrat- 
ed in the warm affection of David and 
Jonathan. In the trials of David— 
though raised from the condition of a 
shepherd boy—and though having no 
powerful friends at court, the son of 
Saul never forsook him, and never 
gave him occasion to suspect the sin- 
cerity or the depth of his affection. 
With what exquisite beauty he sang 
of that attachment when Jonathan 
was dead ! 


“J an distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
an. 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women.’* 


2 Sam. i.26. 


True friendship, founded on sincere 
love, so rare, so difficult tu be found, 
so little known among the gay and the 
great, is one of the richest of Heaven’s 
blessings to man, and when enjoyed, 
should be regarded as more than a 
compensation for all of show, and 
splendour, and flattery that wealth 
can obtain. 


ee ahough choice of follies fasten on the great, 

None clings more obstinate, than fancy fond 

That sacred friendship is their easy prey ; 

Caught by the wafture of a golden lace, 

Or fascination of a high-born smile, 

Their smiles, the great, and the coquette, 
throw out 

For other’s hearts, tenacious of their own, 

And we no less of ours, when such the bait, 

Ye fortune’s cofferers ? ye powers of wealth! 

Can gold gain friendship! Impudence of hope! 

As well mere man an angel might beget. 

Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 

Lorenzo! pride repress ; nor hope to find 

A reeds but what has found a friend in 

ee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay, 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
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fully known, and thaé all the Gen- 
tiles might hear : and I was deliver- 


ed.out of the mouth © of the lion. 
b Ps.22.21. 


A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
Poor is the friendless master of a world ; 

A world in purchase of a friend is gain.” 

Night Thoughts, Night 2. 

q I pray God that tt may not be laid 
to their charge. That it may not be 
reckoned, or imputed to them—ao- 
yioStin, On the meaning of this 
word, see Notes on Rorn. iv. 8, and 
Philem. 18. The prayer of the apos- 
tle here breathes the very spirit of 
Christ ; see Notes on Luke xxiii. 34; 
comp. Acts vii. 60. 

17. Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
with me. Though all men forsook 
me, yet Goddid not. This expresses 
a universal truth in regard to the 
faithfulness of God; see Psalm xxvii. 
10; comp. Job v. 17—19; Isa xliii.1, 
2. J That by me the preaching might 
be fully known. The word preaching, 
here probably means the gospel as 
preached by him. Theword rendered 
“might be fully known ’'—saanpopop dz 
—means might obtain full credence; 
that is, might be fully confirmed, so 
that others might be assured of its 
truth. The apostle doubtless means 
that on his trial, though forsaken by 
all men, he was enabled to be so 
steadfast in his profession of the 
truth, and so calm in the prospect of 
death, that all who witnessed his trial 
saw that there was a reality in reli- 
gion, and that the gospel was founded 
in truth. He had maintained as a 
preacher that the gospel was able to 
support the soul in trial, and he was 
now able to illustrate its power in his 
own case. He had proclaimed the 
gospel as the true system of religion, 
and he was now able to bear testi- 
mony to it with the prospect of ap- 
proaching martyrdom. The senti- 
ment of this passage then is, that the 
truth of the gospel is made known, or 
that men may become fully assured of 
it, by the testimony which is borne to 
it by its friends in the near prospect 
of death. One of the most important 
means of establishing the truth of the 
gospel in the world has been the tes- 
timony borne to it by martyrs, andthe 
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18 And the Lord ¢ shall deliver preserve me unto his heavenly 

me from every evil work, and will kingdom : to whom be glory for 
@ Ps.121.7. | ever and ever. Amen. 

a 
spirit of unwavering confidence in God | the Scriptures to compare tyrants 
which they have evinced. And now,!and persecutors with ravenous wild 
one of the most important methods of! beasts; comp. Ps. xxii. 13, 21; Jer. 
keeping up the knowledge of the! ii. 30. Nero is called a lion by Sen- 
value of religion in the world, and of; eca, and it was usual among heathen 
convincing men of the truth of Chris-; writers to apply the term in various 
tianity, is the spirit evinced by its! senses to princes and warriors ; see 
friends when they are about to die.: Grotius, in loc. The common inter- 


Men judge much, and justly, of the 
value of a system of religion by its 
power to comfort in~the day of cala- 
mity, and to sustain the soul when 


' pretation here has been, that this re- 
fers to Nero, and there is noimproba- 
‘bility in the interpretation. Still, it 
is quite as natural to suppose that the 


about to enter on an untried state of punishment which had been appointed 


being. ‘That system is of little value 


for him, or to which he would have 


to mankind which leaves us in the been subjected, was to be thrown to 
day of trial; that is of inestimable . lions, and that in some way, now un- 
worth which will enable us to die: known to us, he had been delivered 
with the firm hope of a brighter and; fromit. Paul attributes his deliver- 
better world. A Christian, having; ance entirely to the Lord—but what 
served his God faithfully in life, may, | instrumental agency there may have 
therefore, be eminently useful when | been, he does not specify. It seems 
he comesto die. § And that all the, probable that it was his own defence ; 
Gentiles might hear. Paul was ati that he was enabled to plead his own 
this time in Rome. His trial was! cause with so much ability that he 
before a heathen tribunal, and he was| found favour even with the Roman 
surrounded by Pagans. Rome, too,: emperor, and was discharged. If it 
was then the centre of the world, and had been through the help of afriend at 
at all times there was a great conflux ; court, itis hardly to be supposed that he 
of strangers there. His trial, there-| would not have mentioned the name of 
fore, gave him an opportunity of tes-| him to whom he owed his deliverance. 
tifying to the truth of Christianity| 18. And the Lord shall deliver me 
before Gentile rulers, and insuch cir-! from every evil work. He does not 
cumstances that the knowledge of his ' say from death, for he expected now 
sufferings, and of the religion for, to die; see ver.6. But he was assured 
which he suffered, might be conveyed ; that God would keep him from shrink- 
by the strangers who witnessed it to| ing from death when the hour ap- 
the ends of the world. His main ob- | proached ; from apostasy, and from 
ject in life was to make the gospel the manifestation of an improper 
known to the Gentiles, and he had‘ spirit when he came to die. Q And 


thus an opportunity of furthering that 
great cause, even on what he supposed 
might be the trial which would deter- 
mine with him the question of life or 
death ; comp. Notes on Rom. i. 10. 
q] And I was delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion. This may either 


will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom. So keep me from evil that 
I shall reach his heavenly kingdom ; 
see ver. 8. {| To whombe glory for 
ever and ever. Paul was accustomed 
to introduce a doxology in his writings 
when his heart was full (comp. Rom. 


mean that he was delivered from Nero, | ix. 5), and in no place could it be 
compared with a lion, or literally that! more appropriate than here, when he 
he was saved from being thrown to| had the fullest confidence that he was 
lions in the amphitheatre, as was com- | soon to be brought to heaven. Ifman 
mon in Rome ; see Notes on 1 Cor.| is ever disposed to ascribe glory to 
xv. 32. (8.) It is not uncommon in! God, it is on such an occasion. 
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19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
and the household of Onesiphorus. 

20 Erastus abode at Corinth: 
but Trophimus have [ left at Mile- 
tum sick. 

21 Do thy diligence to come 
before winter. Eubulus greeteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren. 


19. Salute Prisca and Aquila. 
Prisca, or Priscilla, was the wife of 
Aquila, though her name is some- 
times mentioned first. In regard to 
their history, see Notes, Rom. xvi. 3. 
They were at Rome when Paul wrote 
his epistle to the Romans, but after- 
wards went into Asia Minor, which 
was the native place of Aquila (Acts 
xviii. 2), and where they probably 
died. § And the household of One- 
siphorus ; Notes, chap. i. 16. 

20. Erastus; see Notes on Rom. 
avi. 238. YF Abode at Corinth. This 
was his home, where he filled an im- 
portant office ; Notes, Rom. xvi. 23. 
It would seem that when Paul went 
to Rome, there was some expectation 
that he wouldaccompany him, but that 
reasons had occurred for his remaining 
in Corinth. His doing so is referred 
to without blame. { But Trophimus ; 
see Acts xx. 4. He was a native of 
Asia Minor. {| Have I left at Mile- 
tum sick. Probably he designed to 
accompany him to Rome, as he had 
been often with him in his journeys. 
On the situation of Miletus, or Mile- 
tum, see Notes on Acts xx. 15. 
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22 The Lord Jesus Christ be 
with thy spirit. Grace Je with 
you. Amen. 

The second epistle unto ‘l'1mo- 
theus, ordained the first bi- 
shop of the church of the 
Ephesians, was written from 
Rome, when Paul was brought 


before ! Nero the second time. 
1 Cesar Nero, or the Emperor Nero. 


21. Do thy diligence; ver. 9. J To 


come before winter. Probably be- 
cause of the dangers of the naviga- 
tion then, and because the circum- 
stances of the apostle were such as 
to demand the presence of a friend. 
§ Eubulus, &c. These names are of 
common occurrence in the works 
of the classic writers, but of the 
persons here referred to we know 
nothing. 

22. The Lord Jesus Christ be with 
thy spirit ; see Gal. vi. 18; Rom. xv. 
20. The subscription to this epistle 
was not added by Paul himself, nor is 
there any evidence that it was by an 
inspired man, and it is of no author- 
ity. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that Timothy was ‘‘ ordained the 
first bishop of the church of the Ephe- 
sians,’’ or that he was a “ bishop” 
there at all. There is no reason to 
believe that he was even a pastor 
there, in the technical sense; see 
Notes on 1 Tim.i. 3, Compare the 
remarks on the subscriptions to the 
Epistle to the Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, and especially Titus. 


